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College and Research Libraries in a 


Decade of Decision 


E1tseNHOWER'S COMMITTEE 
on Education Beyond the High School 
has reached six basic conclusions con 
cerning cach of which there are certain 
questions which I think are of peculiar 
pertinence to those responsible for col 
lege and research libraries. The purpose 
of this paper is to comment on these six 
conclusions and raise questions suggest 
ed by them.! 

Ihe role of the Committee is to lay 
before the public the problems of educa 
tion beyond the high school; to encour 
age active, systematic attack upon those 
problems, and to develop, through stud 
ies and conferences, proposals to meet 
those problems. The Committee has 
thirty-five members, two-thirds of whom 
are laymen 

lo the present the work of the Com 
mittee has consisted of meetings as a 
whole, meetings of its sub-committees, 
issuance of its First Interim Report (No 
vember, 1956), conducting five regional 
workshops in the fall of 1956 and five 
regional conferences (attended by four 
teen hundred persons) in the spring of 
1957. Its second report will appear in 
August, and state conferences are pro 
yee ted 

\ppep STRUCTURE 


Of first importance is the fact that 
higher education will greatly revise and 


* Paper presented at the general meeting of ACRI 
lune 7 ; Kaneas City, Missouri 


Father Reinert i president of St 
Loui University and a member of the 
President's Committee on Education Be 
yond the High School 


By PAUL C. REINERT, 


add to its institutional and organiza- 
tional structure. This statement is based 
on the Committee's conclusions that 
“The needs of the individual and of so 
ciety plus an unprecedented growth in 
the population of post-high school age 
will far outrun the present or planned 
capacity of existing colleges and univer 
sities and other post-high school institu 
tions” and that “The needs of the on 
coming millions of individuals with 
varying capacities and interests will call 
for a broader range of educational op 
portunities and less rigid time require 
ments, * 

Changes in existing educational pat 
terns will be required to support this 
first conclusion. New junior or commu 
nity colleges, with carefully planned fa 
cilities and programs, can help the short 
age. Their program may include the first 
two years of the collegiate curricula, 
courses varying in time requirements 
which are needed to integrate genet 
al education with vocationaltechnical 
training for sub-professional occupations, 
short courses for upgrading or retraining 
employees, and adult or continuing-edu 
cation programs. The establishment of 
cooperative relationships (along the pat 
tern set by the Southern Regional Edu 
cation Board) between institutions will 
be necessary to exploit maximum poten 
tial and avoid duplication, There will 
have to be internal administrative ad 
justments within the colleges (such as 
the proposed Oberlin plan) to assure 


* President's Committee FAucation Heyond the 
High hool, Jnterim Report to the lrendent 

throughout the paper are from the same source 


greater eflective use of time and facili 
ies 

The prospect of such changes raises 
corollary questions. Will more junior 
and community colleges result in univer 
sities becoming more and more centers 
of advanced work? If so, book collections 
will tend built 
search collections. Where will four-year 
liberal arts colleges fit in? Many say they 


intend to remain unchanged, but many 


necessarily to be as re 


others will expand into graduate and 
technical fields. Many have insuf 
ficient holdings for advanced work. For 


now 


example, the collections in teacher train 
ing institutions offering the degree of 
Master in Education too consistently are 
in need of drastic expansion. What use 
will make of electron 
ic devices as closed-circuit 


education such 
television? 
Would its use impose more or less of an 
impact upon libraries? As cooperative 
relationships spring up, should not li 
braries avoid the needless expense of 
building collections in fields not taught 
at thei All available funds 


will be needed, not only 


mistitution: 

more directly 
to build in appropriate fields, but also 
for multiple copies of books to serve 
(N.B 

leaders in inter 
the Farming 
ton Plan for the acquisition of foreign 
the National Union Catalog 
location of books anywhere in 
and new experiments such 
Midwest Inter-Library Center.) 
What new avenues of cooperation can 


greatly increased student bodies 
Libraries are already 


institutional cooperation 


materials 
for the 
the country 
as the 


he explored in order to make the na- 
tion's book freely available? 
For example, can higher education make 
more use of our public libraries in meet 
ing the challenge ahead? 


resources 


Necrssrry ror Recaurrine 


“Many more able and qualified teach 
ers, states another premise of the Com 
mittee, “will be needed than present ef 


forts can provide.” This premise leads 


soo 


directly to the conclusion that top pri 


ority must be given to the recruitment, 
training, and retention of excellent teach- 
ers. This mounting shortage of excellent 
teachers is the most critical bottleneck 
in the expansion and improvement of 
be raised and 


education. Salaries must 


benefits increased. Recruitment must be 
intensified. Preparation must be expand 
ed and improved. Teacher utilization 
must be enhanced by giving students 
more 


most competent teachers of tasks others 


responsibility, by relieving the 
can perform, and by reforming the cur 
riculum, both to reduce its size and to 
raise its quality 

What 
lege teachers applies with equal, if not 


the Committee says about col 


greater, emphasis to professionally trained 
librarians. According to figures I have 
seen there are today about ten thousand 
vacancies, and yet only eight hundred 
are graduating in library science annu 
ally suffered 


the same disadvantages of inadequate 


Obviously, librarians have 


salaries and declining social position as 
have teachers. In the desperate scramble 
for the few 
leges and universities must compete with 


candidates available, col 
public libraries, school librari« s, govern 
ment libraries, and libraries in business 
and industry 
ing whether or not accrediting agencies 
can adhere to the principle that the 
Ph.D. degree is the appropriate level of 


Just as some are question 


academic achievement for the beginning 
instructor, so is there dissension over the 
principle that the M.A. degree must be 
the level for 
trained librarians 


minimal professional 

Is a shorter training period for cer 
tain types of positions in libraries pos 
sible? Have administrators yet tapped 
every possible source of assistance and 
pool of manpower? Can the usefulness 
of the professional librarian be extend 
ed by the placing of more of the routine 
duties with clerical and sub-professional 


workers? Can library buildings be 
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planned so as to utilize librarians in a 
more economical manner? Are libraries 
making full and effective use of auto- 
mation and its new machines and elec 
tronic devices? Can modern methods of 
promotion be exploited in recruiting for 
librarianship to arouse greater interest 
in the importance of librarianship and 
the satisfactions of a career in it? 


OPPORTUNITY FOR Qn ALITY 


Ihe Committee's report concludes 
that “Our ideals and the increasing com- 
plexity of our civilization require that 
each individual develop his or her tal 
ents to the fullest.” The years ahead will 
prowide higher education with un prece- 
dented opportunities for quality 
Though the question of huge numbers 
of college students presents many a prob 
lem, it also pres nts opportunities I he 
takes the 
quantity of students and the quality of 


Committee position that the 
education can rise together if the basic 
educational resources also rise with equal 
speed. This must be the choice, not of 
the educators, but of the American peo 
ple generally. If they are willing to de 
vote a. significantly 


oft the 


greater proportion 
nation’s rising income to higher 
education, the colleges and universities 
will not be forced to choose between 
poorer quality or sharply restricted en 
rollments. In either of those events hun 
dreds of thousands of able young Amer- 
would he deprived of the oppor 
tunity to develop to their full capacities, 
It forced to Committee 


would favor quality as against numbers, 


choose, the 
for it would do neither the individuals 
nor the nation anv good to masquerade 
the mass production of mediocrity under 
But the 


choice between quality and quantity is 


the guise of higher education 


not mandatory; the nation needs more 
The 


public's decision must be expressed in 


of both and can have more of both 


terms of greatly increased income from 
tuition, fees, private gifts, and tax sup 
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port for all colleges and universities 

Increased enrollments will enable col 
leges to introduce the once rejected prin 
ciple of differentiation. There are many 
encouraging indications of the death of 
the long held theory that the recogni 
tion of varying capacities is undemo 
cratic. Let me cite a few examples. Both 
public and parochial elementary schools 
in St. Louis are introducing ungraded 
systems. In St. Louis there will be three 
types of Catholic high schools: (1) ma 
jor learning program, (2) comprehen 
sive, and (3) prevocational. On the col 
lege level, many institutions are intro 
ducing honors programs and other spe 
cial opportunities for the superior stu 
dent. There is greater acceleration of 
gifted students out of high school into 
college. 

Will libraries be prepared to provide 
the wide range of good literature re 
quired by such individualized programs, 
and in sufficient copies? Will the grow 
ing tendency toward open-stack librar 
ies, undergraduate reading collections, 
and other means of readily bringing stu 
dents and books together be encouraged? 
Can a greater cooperation between fac 
ulty and librarians in promoting use of 
the library by superior students be ob 
tained so that the students can realize 
maximum value from their opportuni 
ties 

Epucation ror 


Our technological age demands edu 
cation for leisure. The fantastic advances 
of which the human tind is capable 
seem endless in their future potential 
It would seem certain that with automa 
tion moving forward, Americans 
wil! be working shorter hours and fewer 
Phe substantial part of a 


most 


days per week 
man’s or woman's life will no longer be 
completely taken up by working, eating, 
and sleeping. Here, again, change pro 
vides education not only with an un 
precedented opportunity but with a new 


If we do not educate our 


obligation 
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young people for leisure, we will be con- 
tributing directly to the alarming spread 
of delinquency, the breakdown of home 
life, the horrible and 
waste that comes with long and constant 


disintegration 


pursuit of cheap entertainment and un 
healthy pleasures. Here, again, it would 
seem to me, is a fertile field for 
your endeavors 


Can you librarians accelerate the flight 
from cheap TV programs and other 
forms of entertainment by engendering 
in our young people an abiding appre 
ciation ol books, art, music, and all those 
creative activities which blend the best 
we can offer in the formation of mind 
and heart with 
human pleasure and enjoyment? 


wholesome forms of 

It has often been expressed that the 
role of the public library is to provide 
for the continuing education of our cit 
ivens alter their formal education is com 
pleted. Can and will 
university librarians 
dents an abiding desire to continue the 
The 


President's Committee points out that 


the college and 
encourage im stu 


use of libraries after graduation? 


there are four mayor educational Svs 


tems in operation: the traditional sys 
tem of schools and colleges, an elaborate 
educational program under the military, 
a mushrooming system of education op 
erated by private business, and a great 
variety of programs of continuing edu 
under the 


One of ev 


cation generally grouped 
heading “adult education.” 
ery three adults, an estimated fifty mil 
lion, participate in some form of adult 
What 


brarians playing in efforts to coordinate 


education program part are li 
and improve these programs, to prevent 
overlap and duplication, to bring some 
sort of ordered system into the growing 
but amorphous field called “adult edu- 


cation 


Sources oF 


education must newer 


Higher find 
and greater sources of financial support 
“Even with the best possible utilization 


of existing resources,” declares the Com- 
mittee, “additional financial support 
must be provided if the additional mil- 
lions in the population are to be enabled 
to develop their talents to the fullest.” 

Some resolution must be found to the 
present methods 
of meeting the costs of higher education 
in the United States. Here is an appro 
priate place to commend the Association 
of College and Research Libraries for 
its splendid work in obtaining grants to 
help liberal arts college libraries from 
the U. S. Steel Foundation, the Sperry 
Rand Corporation, the Lilly Endow 
ment, and others 

There are two extreme positions. The 


inconsistency in the 


first asserts that society should pay the 
total costs, that the citizenry as a group 
should subsidize higher education. Why? 
Each citizen has a right to an education; 
society needs trained manpower to sur 
There are disadvan 
tages in this position: to the 


vive and prosper 
student 
there is the psychological deterrent of 
lack of 


a sense of values of working for a goal, 


the “hand-out,” loss of initiative, 


lack of a sense of personal investment 
to society there is loss through the atti 
tude that services can be judged in value 
on the basis of costs assessed (education 
today has a low priority as a social value 
because it is comparatively cheap); to 


private education there is loss in the 
fierce competitive element produced by 
the cost differential which demands that 
almost fifty per cent of 
come be secured from other sources than 
direct and 


penalizing the teaching profession by 


operating 


payment which results in 
forcing it to subsidize education by fore 
going higher salaries 

Phe position of the other extreme as 
serts that the 
should pay total costs. Why? Education 
is a responsibility of the individual and 


individual and his family 


the parents, not a right but an opportu 


nity. Since it promotes initiative, places 


a high priority value on education, and 
tends to place private education on a 
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competitive basis with public education, 
this position does not have some of the 
disadvantages of the other. Nevertheless, 
it has other disadvantages. As long as 
tax-supported education does not in- 
crease the direct cost to an individual 
student, the imbalance between total 
enrollments in each type of institution 
will increase. Payment of total costs 
places too heavy a burden on many in 
dividuals and families and thus discrim- 
inates against those of modest means 
It might in time price private education 
out of business, 

Phe correct answer to the problem of 
financing higher education must lie 
somewhere between these two extremes 
One thing is certain. Colleges and uni- 
versities will require in the next ten 
years an enormous expansion of funds 
from all customary sources: tuition and 
endowment income; gifts from alumni, 
corporations, and other private donors; 
and subsidies from state and local gov 
ernments 

In order to secure more nearly ade 
quate salaries for our faculties, includ 
ing librarians, should not private insti 
tutions consider charging full or nearly 
full cost in tuition? If this were done, 
could not students of limited means be 
taken care of by deferred payments, ex 
tended loans, or pay-as-you-earn plans? 
Would not foundations and corporations 
be sympathetic enough toward such a 
sound financial system that they would 
be interested in contributing to higher 
education by providing revolving funds 
to assist institutions during a transitional 
period until the new system was in full 
operation? Is it commendable that there 
is some tendency among state legisla 
tures to urge higher tuition Fates in tax 


supported institutions in order that the 
individual bear a higher proportion of 
the cost of his education? 


Rowe or GOVERNMENT 


There emerges the necessity of the 
formulation of policy on the role of the 
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Federal Government in higher educa- 
tion. As the President's Committee states 
it, “There must be promptly formulated 
an explicit, considered policy as to the 
role of the Federal Government in edu- 
cation beyond the high school.” Histori- 
cally, the Federal Government has sup- 
ported education beyond the high school 
in many ways: through land-grant col- 
leges, through military programs, through 
the “G. L. Bill,” and through research. 
Thus far, such aid has largely been on 
an ad hoc basis, in response to some 
pressing need, Currently there are two 
widely divergent positions, each vigor 
ously upheld. On one hand it is averred 
that any type of Federal aid will lead to 
Federal control and should be opposed; 
on the other, that Federal aid alone can 
solve our national educational problems. 
The President's Committee empha 
sizes that there are many ways in which 
the Federal Government can and should 
discharge its responsibility to higher ed- 
ucation which do not involve financial 
aid. For example, the Ofhee of Education 
in the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare could be greatly improved 
as a clearing-house of accurate, current 
information, as a source of stimulation 
of research in problems of higher educa 
tion, and as a source of assistance to the 
various states in their badly needed, 
long-range educational planning 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


As far as actual financial support is 
concerned, the Committee favors the 
continuance and extension of the pro 
grams in which the Federal Government 
is now engaged, e. g., the College Hous 
ing Loan Program, with its low rate of 
interest; use of the slum-clearance pro 
visions of the National Housing Act to 
assist urban institutions in the acquisi- 
tion of land needed for expansion; a 
new program comparable to the Hill- 
Burton hospital program to assist public 
and private institutions in the construc 
tion of nonmincome-producing facilities 
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such as classroom, laboratory, library, 
and administration buildings; payment 
of full costs, including the indirect costs 
to institutions, for ROTC programs, re 
search projects, and so on; encourage 
ment of larger contributions from more 
individuals through revisions of Federal 
revenue laws 

If all other sources of financing higher 
education inadequate, which 
forms of Federal assistance should facul- 
ties and administrations of higher edu 
cation prefer? Should we prefer assist 
ance to the individual, such as tax credit 
plans which help parents; scholarships; 
loans; or a work-study plan comparable 
to the program of the NYA in the 1950's? 
A recent survey of American institutions 
indicates that a vast majority favors a 
Federal scholarship program if some 
form of aid is definitely to be given. But 
loans find some favor. A work-study 
program also finds favorable, but not as 
members 


prov c 


wide, though sone 
of the 
preter such a program over either schol 
arships or loans. Or should we prefer 


assistance to the institution? This would 


support 
President's Committee strongly 


be in the form of grants for research, 
loans or grants for housing and other 
self liquidating facilities, and loans or 
grants for other educational facilities 
If Federal aid is to would it 


for college and university 


come, 
not be 
faculties and administrations to support 


wise 


scholarships, loans, and work-study pro 
grams? Such programs, through aiding 
the individual directly, avoid the ines 
itable ditheulties of the 
church-state 
help avert the 
many corporations, especially those na 


problem of 
They 


disturbing tendency of 


re lationships may 


tional in scope, to contribute to higher 
education only through scholarship pro 
grams, as a method of avoiding a choice 
between institutions, It is important to 
emphasize here that scholarship assist 
ance, from any source, even when it be 
accompanied by a cost-of-education bo 


nus to an institution, is not aid in any 


wot 


thing like the true sense in which con- 
tributions directly to an institution for 
either operating or capital expenditures 
are aid. 

SUMMARY 


Higher education will greatly revise 
and add to its institutional and organiza- 
tional structure. Librarians must be alert 
and willing to adapt to these inevitable 
changes. 

lop priority must be given to the re- 
training, and retention of 
Librarians, as essen 


cruitment, 
excellent teachers 
tial members of faculties, must examine 
their current training programs with a 
view to increasing the attractiveness and 
efhciency of librarianship as a career 
Phe years ahead will provide unprece 
dented opportunities for quality. In 
holdings by libraries and in 
librarians are essen 


creased 
creased service by 
tial to any program seeking the goal of 
quality 

Our technological age 
Librarians must share 


demands edu 
cation for leisure 
the responsibilities imposed by this de 


mand and exert efforts far beyond their 


present commendable accomplishments 
Higher education must find new and 
greater sources of financial support. Li 


brarians must share in this responsibility 
and exert efforts far beyond their present 
commendable accomplishments 

A defensible policy on the role of the 
Federal Government in higher education 
Here, again, as 
individual li- 
Association should de 


must be formulated 
vitally 
brarians and this 


velop a consistent policy and exert ev- 


interested parties, 


ery effort to ensure its wide considera 
tion 


CONCLUSION 


I had intended to conclude with a few 
observations as to what information such 
a group as this might furnish the Presi 
dent's Committee in its continuing de 
liberations. However, an economy-mind 
ed Congress will probably curtail the 


plans of the Committee as originally 
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formulated. In other words, most of the 
appropriation to the Committee still 
available will have to be used in pub 
lishing the materials already in prepara 
tion. Therefore, there are only two con 
crete suggestions I can make in this con 
nection. First, become acquainted with, 
and be sure your libraries secure as soon 
as they appear, the second report of the 
Committee, which is now at the Govern 
ment Printing Othee; the reports of the 
five regional conferences; a source book 
which will contain valuable data on 
projected enrollments, educational costs, 
and so on; and a case book which will 
highlight in concrete terms some of the 
more pressing problems of higher edu 
cation, Second, encourage, and, if pos 
sible, participate in, state conferences 
which are already being planned in some 
states. The Committee will do all it can 
to stimulate the holding of such confer 
ences even though it is quite certain that 
the several will finance 


these conferences through their own re 


states have to 


SsOUTCES 


PERSONAL OBSERVATIONS 


Let me finish with three personal ob 
servations typical of a university presi 
dent who is primarily occupied with 
fund-raising and endeavoring to meet all 
the demands for added financial help 
coming to him from every school and 
department of his institution 
heart of an 


in education 


The library as the very 
as the clement 
only to the fac 
extremely 
I am 


present 


institution 
second in portance 


ulty is a concept which is 
hard to sell to the general public 
this from my 


million dollars for 


acutely aware of 


efforts to raise four 


the Pius XIT Memorial Library now un 
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der construction in St. Lous. All your 
ingenuity must be directed toward in 
creasing the public's understanding of 
the role libraries play in the educational 
process, if the support we need is to be 
forthcoming 

Within institutions themselves 
the press of numbers, with the inevitable 
tendency to give in to a passive, “hilling 
station” of education with too 
much emphasis on television and mass 
the importance of books 


with 


type 


consumption 
may be more and more difhcult to pro 
mote. Hence, you: must be eternally vigi 
lant, not as an organized pressure group 
nor as lobbyists (university presidents 
tend to resist such efforts), but through 
positive promotion based on excellent, 
intelligent service supported and appre 
ciated by the strong, key members of 
the faculty, particularly the deans and 
directors of departments. Dedicated sery 
ice to faculty and students is the best 
guarantee that your pleas for financial 
assistance to meet greater demands will 
fall on the sympathetic ears of those who 
control budgetary policy 

All of us must resist the appealing em 
phasis on things in higher education 
buildings, facilities, equipment (includ 
ing library buildings)to the neglect 
of what is far more important, persons, 
whether they are class 
laboratory, or, as in 
keep a proper 


serving the 


room, your cases, 
the library 


values 


Unless we 


sense of and true perspectives, 
our rapidly expanding colleges and uni- 
versities can become magnificent mauso 
leums, filled with dead men’s bones, in 
stead of citadels of learning where a 
community of living scholars is actively 
engaged in the preservation, discovery, 


and teaching of the wisdom of the ages 
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The New Rutgers University Library 


ue NEW Universrry CEen 
of red brick trimmed 
with limestone, was opened last Sep 
tember. Consisting of something over 
two million cubic feet, the building con 
tains a six-floor stack, which is a large 
cube 110 by 120 feet. The stacks have 
been built to take care of a million vol 
umes, with ultimate space for growth 
to 1,500,000 volumes 

The lowest floor is entirely below 
ground level. The next floor has win 
dows on two sides only. The other four 
floors are above ground. On two sides 
of this stack block there are two floors 
of non-stack of stee! frame construction 
Phe main entrance is in this second part 
Coming from this floor to the stack, 
the student enters the stack, which is 
open for free use, at the third floor level 
The main entrance is reached through 
a door next to the circulation depart 
ment 


Reading Space 


The overall capacity for readers is 
twelve hundred. In the stacks there is 
seating for approximately one-half the 
readers, distributed as follows: four read 
ing areas in the stack have seating capac 
ity of forty each adjacent to the collec 
tions in humanities, science and technol 
ogy, economics, and a fourth adjacent 
to the rest of the monograph material 
in the social sciences. In addition to 
these reading areas, 280 single study 
tables are scattered throughout the stack 
There are sixty locked carrels, each of 
which can be used by two people. There 
are thirty faculty studies, and six sem 


Mr. Cameron is librarian, Rutgers 


University 
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By DONALD F. 


inar rooms with a maximum capacity ot 
fifteen each. 


Arrangement of Books 


The arrangement of books in the 
stacks was developed after consultation 
with faculty committees, and it was 
agreed that the present arrangement 
might hold for ten to fifteen years, at 
the maximum. At that time, a reorgan 
ization of free-standing stack will prob 
ably be necessary. The plan of location 
of the books now is as follows: On the 
main floor adjacent to the circulation 
desk all the bound periodicals are ar 
ranged alphabetically, On that same 
floor, behind a screen and reached 
through a control desk, are government 
documents, except geological publica 
tions. On the floor immediately below, 
all monographs in the social sciences are 
located, as well as two of the reading 
areas mentioned above. On the floor 
above the bound periodicals and doc 
uments are the monographs in the hu 
manities, and in science and technology. 
In each instance, there is a reading room 
adjacent 

A certain amount of material could 
not be housed in the three floors men 
tioned. It is located roughly as follows 
In the basement floor is a considerable 
collection of newspapers. Plans had been 
made to microfilm these. However, they 
have come in faster than they could be 
microfilmed. They are shelved in sp 
cially reinforced stacks, which at a later 
date can be used for regular book stor 
age if the need for the bound volumes 
of the newspapers disappears. The floor 
above the humanities, science and tech 
nology, houses engineering monographs 
and periodicals, also military naval sci 


A 
if 
tr 
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Rutgers Unive 


ence and some few special collections. 
On the sixth, or top, floor we have a 
collection relating to library service, as 
well as unsorted matter. At a later date 
this will have three small class. 
rooms made of metal partitions for the 
School of Library 
the thirty 


floor 


use of the Graduate 
Service. On this floor also are 
faculty studies. 


Non-Stack Area 


The area the 
main reading room, the periodical read 
ing room, the circulation desk, the cat 
alog, the processing room, the New Jer 
the library The 
capacity of the reference reading room 


non-stack consists of 


sey room, and otheces 


is about two hundred. The capacity of 
the reserve reading room on the floor 
The current periodical 
reading room has seating for forty peo- 
ple, and, as an experiment, all periodi 
cals in this area are at present in one 
This arrangement represents 
from a subject arrangement, 


and has aroused vigorous comment both 


below is similar 


alphabet 
a change 
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rsuty Library 


pro and con among the faculty, At pres- 
ent, more are annoyed than pleased. 
This collection may later be broken into 
three alphabets 

The New Jersey Room, located in this 
area of the building, is part of the spe 
cial collections. The total seating capac- 
ity in this room is about twenty. In the 
special collections area of two floors, we 
have a book capacity of about thirty 
thousand. There is a microfilm area and 
a projection room with seats for thirty: 
five readers. 


Equipment 


The lighting throughout is fluores 
cent. The steel stack, which is free stand 
ing, was supplied by Art Metal. This 
company also furnished the steel locked 
I he 
to the architect's specifications by Gun 
locke, who also supplied the upholstered 
furniture. The tables, wooden shelving, 
and book trucks came from the Library 
Bureau Division of Remington Rand. 
The card catalog was manufactured by 


carrels wooden chairs were made 
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the Myrtle Desk Company. The single 
study tables were Scerbo of 
Brooklyn. All wooden desks, such as the 
circulation desk, the periodical desk, re 
serve room desk, government documents 
desk, and exhibit cases were made by 
Irving and Casson. The steel office desks 
and chairs were supplied by Security 
Stee] Company. Three special desks and 
corner tables were supplied by Knoll 
Associates. The metal partitions were 
by Virginia Metal Products. 


made by 


such an increase in the use of the library 
that we are discarding all previous sta- 
tistics. In the stack block we have two 
passenger-operated elevators which so 
far have given us a certain amount of 
trouble. Although the building is built 
for air conditioning, a test has not yet 
been run. The air circulation has proved 
to be somewhat of a problem. It is possi- 
ble to open the windows, and, as a re- 
sult, we have students opening windows 
and throwing the air circulation equip- 


ment out of balance. Presumably, such 
minor inconveniences will disappear 
with use. 


Problems of Use 


Already we have become aware of 


“This Is a House for Reading” 


“My business here is to take care of the house, to answer questions that may 
be asked, to know the place of books, and to find anything that is wanted.” This 
was the “job description” Hosea Sprague, library assistant at the Boston Athe 
nmeum, wrote in telling his brother Isaac of his work at the Athenaum in 1809 
Sprague’s letters to his brother are a recent gift to the Athenwum and shed con 
siderable light on the early days of that venerable institution. In reprinting ex 
Items, Walter Muir 
Whitehill characterizes them as “of particular interest in this sesquicentennial 
year” of the Athenawum 


cerpts from the letters in the current issue of Athenaum 


“I have been here nearly three months,” wrote Sprague September 25, 1809, 
“tor which I receive 7/6 pr. day which will enable me to pay for my board and 
cloathes along. | lodge here and board with one Richardson, at the house oppo 
site the Chapel. This is a house for reading—-we have about 12,000 volumes of 
valuable books in the rooms——besides we have 25 files of different newspapers, 
which lay on the tables, with all new pamphlets, &c. It [the Athenaum| is divided 
into 150 shares at 300 dollars each, by which the proprietors expect to make their 
money, It is managed by Trustees, it has a president and vice president, &c. All 
strangers, gentlemen trom the southward visit this as one of the curiosities of the 
town,’ 


Further letters reveal that Sprague, who “always was fond of 
to be lazy,” worked hard 


some time 


“I can hardly spare time to go out to get my dinner,” 


he commented. He complained that he was constantly employed as a porter but 


found time to write in pride of the growing collection of the Library: “We re 
ceive books from all parts of the world. Yesterday we received a bundle of books 
from Constantinople printed in Greek, where it is spoken by the inhabitants. In 
the winter we 15 hundred volumes from the whole of 
them folios and quartos.’ 


had about France almost 
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By JAMES L. CLIFFORD 


Reading and the College Library 


COLLEGE LIBRARIANS sometimes ap 
pear harassed and perplexed, the re- 
cent rapid rise in enrollments is only one 
cause of worry. Equally important, 
though perhaps less publicized, is the 
fact that within the last half century 
there has occurred a major shift in our 
reading habits, and, as a result, libraries 
are now called upon to provide services 
which used to be found elsewhere 

Let me illustrate by some personal 
recollections. As I grew up, the center 
of my education was in the home. My 
parents, for whom this beautiful library 
is named,' were avid readers. Indeed, no 
two people ever loved books more. What 
stands out clearest in all my childhood 
walls lined with 
the tables—books 
stored in boxes and cases in the attic 


memories is books 


books—books on 
And they were not on the shelves merely 
for decoration; they were being read. 

Mother was an enthusiastic reader of 
history, biography, and poetry. From the 
time that she left Wellesley College after 
only one year, she started the practice 
of buying large quantities of books 
Heavy packages would regularly arrive 
well-known bookseller, 
with the 
collected works of the major 
literature. More and more 
bookcases had to be purchased, and soon 
they lined every available wall in the 
large middle-western family home. 

For her the love of books remained a 


from a Boston 


filled 


historians 


sets of the classics and 


figures of 


This articlh * part of an address given at the 
dedication of the Clifford Memorial Library of Evans 
ville ¢ March 19. 1957 


llege, Ewaneville, Indiana, of 


Dr. Clifford ts professor of English, 
Columbia Unwersity, and the author of 
the recently published Young Sam John 


son 
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lifetime obsession. Even when het 
sight finally failed, she kept up with the 
best literature through talking records for 
the blind. Scornful of the soap operas 
and melodramas which made up the 
usual daytime radio programs, she de 
manded, even in her eighties, solid intel 
lectual stimulus, and kept the mailman 
busy bringing large packages of books 
In her last year, when almost eighty 
five, she insisted on listening to a new 
version of one of the old Greek classics, 
and passing on its story to her grand 
children. 

Father, too, was a buyer of books, with 
a wide variety of chiefly sci 
ence, theology, and politics. His collec 
tion of books on astronomy was out 
standing. He tried to keep up on every 
subject, and was always complaining 


eye 


interests 


about lack of time to range as far as he 
would have liked 

lo be sure, neither Mother nor Father 
was a collector in the strict sense of the 
word, They had no interest whatsoever 
in first editions or rare They 
did not delight in beautiful bindings or 
in de luxe publications. They had no 
bibliographical tastes, and little schol 
arly discrimination in the choice of texts 
Father's attitude was that the 
books he could buy for the money he 
had to spend the better. It was what was 
inside the books that counted 

Nor were my parents the kind of pos 
sessive book lovers who insist on reading 
only what they have in their 
lections. There were constant 
the library 
and 


volumes 


more 


own col 
visits to 
not a short trip by horse 
carriage in and the 
stacks of borrowed books on the living 
table were continually changing 
basically it was the 


those days 


room 


But 


mass of books 


permanently on our own shelves which 
made up the core of our family life 
Both Father and Mother read aloud to 
us children from the time we could un 
and there was never any con 
descending to childish Father 
was a slow reader, who grappled with 
every word, and Mother one of the most 
rapid I have ever known. When reading 
merely for her own pleasure she would 
with amazing 


derstand 
tastes 


dash through a volume 
speed. When reading out loud she would 
push ahead for hours, never apparently 


Between the two, my 


brother and | were exposed to a never 


tired or bored 
ending succession of classics neve Is bi 
ography, history——all of Scott, Dickens, 
Thackeray, together with lesser writers 
would 


many today 


On our shelves, I recol 


whom not people 
even remember 
lect, there was a twenty-six volume 
the complete Bulwer-Lyiton, 
which Father methodically read to us 
from beginning to end. To this day I 
have a sentimental and nostalgic feeling 
about that minor Victorian novelist, not 
for the well-known Last Days of Pom 
peu, which everybody read, but for other 
long-forgotten novels like What Will 
He Do With It? and Paul Clifford 

On Sunday afternoons there 
more serious Mother took us 
through the long histories by Parkman 
and Prescott, and the whole of Motley's 
Rise of the Dutch Republu Father in 
troduced us to some of the eighteenth 


set ol 


works of 


were 
works 


century classics 
the letters of Lord Chesterfield, to teach 
us good manners (and I have heartily 
disliked Chesterfield ever since), and 
Adam Smith's Wealth of Nations. The 


I remember, that we success 


selected passages from 


only time 
fully rebelled was over Bishop Joseph 
Butler's Analogy of Religion, Natural 
and Revealed, to the Constitution and 
Nature, which even Father 
at last found too heavy going 

It was my parents’ theory that chil 
dren would benefit from hearing serious 
books read aloud, even though the level 


Course of 


5370 


was pitched higher than their immediate 
comprehension. It was mental stretching 
which was important. If the main themes 
went over our heads, and if we played 
with tin soldiers while the reading was 
going on, they thought that the char 
acters from the novels would make some 
impression, and the sound of the words, 
those long Victorian cadences, would be 
come part of our imaginative thinking 
I like to think that my parents’ theory 
that my brother and I did 
real and 
those long hours of exposure to the clas 


was correct 


get something lasting from 


sics. That it fostered a love of reading is 
undeniable. As | grew older, | deve loped 
the habit of browsing among those books 
that had been read to me 
I can't say that I actually read them all 
again, but I kept going back to favorite 


vears before 


passages and to beloved characters such 
as Dick Swiveller and the Marchioness 
in Dickens’ Old Curiosity Shop, Mark 
Tapley in Martin Chuzzlewit, and Cap 
tain Cuttle in Dombey and Son. 1 doubt 
if | ever went all through that four-foot 
Bulwer-Lytton, but there | 
the and 
wert 


set of even 


devoured some of novels ovet 
Then there 
from the past to be found in the many 
American history 


adventures of explorers, or accounts of 


over favorite scenes 


volumes on exciting 


scientific discovery. The books were fac 
ing me every day as I passed through 
the rooms and halls. It was easy to stop 
and pull out a volume, drop into an 
chair, and thumb through the 
Along with the old favorites there 


easy 
pages 
were others which | had never heard of 
The walls of books were an ever-present 
lure to further delights. So it was that I 
ranged about merely as the whim of the 
moment directed 

It was in this way, you may remember, 
that Samuel Johnson in the eighteenth 
century acquired most of the wide 
knowledge which fitted him to produce 
the first great dictionary of the English 
language. Since his father was a country 
bookseller, the boy had access to thou 
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sands of volumes as they passed through 
the shop. These he was able to sample, 
to dip into as he wished, to savor with 
He always felt that 
he had acquired more of value from 
such casual dipping than by any later 
imposed assignments. A boy's own dis- 
coveries, he said, make more impression 
than any forced discipline. And I am 
sure that he was right. 

But you will be eager to reply that 
the kind of large family library which 
I have been describing scarcely exists to- 
day. I will at once agree, and I am afraid 
that there are incontrovertible reasons 
why it will never come back. No matter 
how much we may deplore its passing, 


happy excitement 


there are practical reasons that stand in 
the way of many parents’ achieving the 
sort of bookish surroundings which my 
father and mother provided for their 
boys. Yet this is no reflection on the in 
telligence or tastes of the present gener 
ation. It is simply that conditions have 
radically changed. That fine books are 
more expensive is only one considera 
tion. Most people today simply do not 
have the physical space to house thou 
People now want 
smaller houses which are easier to take 
care of. Few have the necessary help to 


sands of volumes. 


keep long shelves of books dusted 
Changes of building methods and a 
new interior have 
combined to banish great family collec 
tions of books. Compare the kind of Vic 
torian house that I was brought up in 


taste in decoration 


with a typical compact ranch house to 
day. In the old homes there was always 
a large room set off as a library, and 
its shelves were filled there were 
halls and other 
ing to be filled. People liked cluttered 
rooms, and apparently the more book 
the better. Besides, 
there was always a spacious attic to han- 


dle the 
Whoever heard of a medium-priced 


when 


many dark rooms wait 


cases and bric-a-brac 
ove rilow 


malern house with a special room for a 
library? To be sure, there may be a com- 
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bination library and rumpus room or 
television and book room 
with a few shelves for magazines and the 
most recent selections of the Book-ol 
the-Month Club. But modern methods 
of construction, which now can employ 
wider windows and less wall space, leave 
lithe room for book shelves. | wonder 
how many people have thought about 
the effect of the increase of light in mod 
ern houses—with broad picture-windows 
or rows of dormers—on the reading hab 
our children. With constantly 
shrinking wall space there are fewer 
places for books. 

Modern taste in interior 
is also partly responsible 


combination 


its of 


decoration 
loday we dis 
like clutter. Our aesthetic approach is 
becoming more severe, and we prefer 
plain walls and the opposition of masses 
of color. Dog-eared volumes or the varie 
gated patterns produced by differing 
jacket designs tend to spoil the modern 
\ friend recently 
told me of the remark of a well-known 
interior decorator who had been called 
in to about living 
room. When the professional heard that 
space must be provided for shelves of 
books, he was horrified, and protested 
violently. “One of the few good things 
about Hitler,” he growled, “was that he 
burned so many books.” 

I have literate, bookish 
friends—-who every time they 
are lured into buying a new book, or 


decorator'’s schemes 


advise redoing a 


friends 
shudder 


them——wondering 
it on their 
Something will 


have 
where they 
shelves 


one given to 


can put meager 
have to be 
thrown away to make the space for each 
new 


acquisition. In a small apartment 


or ranch-stvle house, with no attic, no 
wall 
cannot have the fun of book collecting 
that their parents had 

Now I should be sorry to sound like 


the proverbial discontented old timer, 


space for bookcases, they simply 
| 


complaining that nothing is the way it 


was when I was young, that everything 


is going to the dogs, merely because peo 
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ple cannot now have large private li- 
braries. I am well aware that not all 
families today foregone culture, 
that there are other media for intellec 
tual stimulation. I know will say 
that we now see classics on television or 
at the movies. We can pick them up in 
paper-backs at the drug store, read them 
quickly, and throw them away. Indeed, 
you may claim that more people are ac 
tually being exposed to the great imag 
inative works of the than in the 
days when a few privileged children 
could read them at home. And again I 
will agree. There is no doubt that tele 
vision and the movies have greatly wid 
In total num 
remarkable, 


have 


you 


past 


ened our base of culture 
bers the 
though I might add in an aside that the 


many 


change has been 


figures showing how 


percentage 
people watch the classics on television 


are sometimes disillusioning. For ex 
ample four times a8 many people pre 
ferred to watch “I Love Lucy” than to 
switch to a spectacular production of 
Romeo and Juliet. Yet even if only 10 
per cent of the viewers in the country 
lured into watching a classic, 
that millions more than would 
ever read the book 

All this is good. Quantitatively, the ef 
I have 


can be 
means 


fect has been outstanding. Yet 
some qualms as to the qualitative effect 
of all this democratization. In order to 
make certain of the appeal to a wide 
been necessary to sim 
plify everything. There 
sorship so as to keep from offending this 


audience, it has 
constant cen 
group or that. In the major mass media 
to shield us 

Moreover, 
Classics 


there is a continual effort 


from controversial issues 


there is always some cutting 


must be made easy for all kinds of view 
ers. Those in charge seem to think that 
if the ideas of the past are to be brought 
to millions of people who would never 
reach for a book, everything must be 
carefully adjusted to a teen-age level. No 
one must be bored by things he cannot 
If there 


understand is to be any mental 
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stretching, i must be done by very slow 
degrees. 

Yet when everything is brought down 
to the teen-age level, when all abstruse 
and unusual words are eliminated from 
our reading, there is little development 
of the mind. I like to think that when I 
listened as a boy to four feet of the works 
of Bulwer-Lytton, with all his turgid 
style and pompous language, with all 
his formal approach and verbose de 
scriptions, it was of more value to me 
than any abridg 
ments of presentations care 
fully adjusted to what would be consid 


number of modern 


television 


ered my proper mental level 

Yet I can imagine many of you mut 
tering: “What is all this leading to? 
Why all this tearing of hair over some 
thing which cannot be changed? Who 
today could find time to read 
through all those old, stuffy and tedi 
classics? The pace of modern life 
makes this impossible. And have 
yourself already admitted that physical 
limitations of modern houses preclude 
of large family libraries 
do the 


ever 


ous 
you 


the amassing 


Life has changed, and we must 
best we can in the 
ence. What else can we do?” 

The answer to the protest about time 


to do what 


new frame of refer 


There is always time 
People find 


CAaSY 


one wants most time for 
double features and for three-hour spec 
Something would have to be 


there is always 


taculars 
sacrificed, of course, but 
time for serious reading if there is a 
genuine desire 

The answer to the other complaint 
brings me squarely to the door of the 
librarian. Now us have 
the opportunity to live with thousands 
of family books, the library, 
public and college, must take the place 
of that beneficent and broadening at 


that so tew ol 


general 


mosphere. For most young people today 
it will represent the one surviving men 
tal challenge, the one last ditch stand of 
undigested knowledge. It is the one place 


where young men and women today may 
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be exposed to the really hard books, to 
that defy those 
that demand intense study and continual 


those abridgment, to 


rereading—the kind of abstruse volumes 
that 
distributed by book clubs 
The library, in 
need not be designed to pander to easy 
tastes, but to widen the fron 
It is a place where 


cannot be found in drugstores ot 


college particular, 
modern 
tiers of knowledge 
censorship and leveling can be resisted, 
where ideas can be valued not for their 
marketability but for their truth 
It is the one place where best-sellers do 
not necessarily have the front 
And, incidentally, it is one place where 
one can get away from the telephone 
But if library 
come the center of a 
tion, if it is to take the place of the van 
collections, it offer 
than utilitarian services in 
there 


basic 


shelves 


the colle ge is to be 


student's educa 
must 


ishing home 


much more 
preparing assignments. Of course, 
should be expert he Ip with course work 
Assigned reading and research are basic 
ina colle we I should alRhost say abso 
lutely central to the whole process of 


But 
function of the 


learning they are not everything 


Another library must 


be to provide intellectual breathing 


is often important for a 
outlook 


than to grind out routine work, 


space. It more 


student to broaden his whol 
on life 
and casual browsing may be as valuable 
as carefully planned reading 
whom I mentioned 


earlier, used to say that he found great 


Dy Johnson, 


pleasure merely in looking at the backs 


ol books on the shelves. On one memo 
rable occasion, which Boswell described 
in his famous biography, Johnson went 
out to Twickenham, together with Bos 
and Sir Joshua Reynolds, to dine 


with a minor writer of the day, Richard 


well 


Owen Cambridge. In his own inimitable 
Boswell tells what 
they arrived 


way occurred when 


to Mr 


Johnson 


No sooner had we made our bow 


Cambridge, in his library. than 
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ran eagerly to one side of the room, in 
backs of the 


(aside), “He 


over the 


tent on 
books. Su 
runs to the books, as | do to the pi 


poring 
Joshua observed 


tures 


And when their host commented on 
the oddity, which he had, of 
delighting in merely looking at books on 
the shelves, Johnson wheeled about and 


himself 


answered 


Sir, the reason is very plain. Knowledge 
is of two kinds. We know a subject our 
we know where we can find in 


When we 
first thing we 


selves, oF 


formation upon it 


into any subject, the have 
to do is to know what books have treated 
of it 


This leads us to look at catalogues 


backs of books in libraries 


Fanny Burney, too, tells how whenever 
Johnson came into a room he instantly 
pored over the lettering on each volume 
within his reach. Shelf by shelf he would 
what there, and be 


curiously sec was 


of his nearsightedness he would 


caus 
move along with his eyelashes almost 
brushing the volumes 

I have wondered if 
was not some kind of intellectual osmo 
sis which occurs when one indulges in 
this kind of shelf reading. Merely look 
ing at the titles is broadening, for in 


sometimes there 


some mysterious manner something of 


the contents of the books appears to 
Whether it be 
from the title 


or whether 


pass on to the viewer 


by association of ideas 


or the name of the author 
it be by some other process. of assimi 
lation—old memories are revived and 
new associations sugges sted 

Of course, the best kind of shelf reader 
is the “dipper.” He is the one who lets his 
eve run down the stacks of books, and 
when a title strikes some chord of curi 
osity, pulls the volume off the shelf and 
pages 


Not all books have to be completely di 


carelessly thumbs through the 


gested, Some, says Bacon, need only be 
tasted. “Sir, do you read books through?” 
And he 


Johnson once exploded was not 
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only expressing impatience at the plod 
ding scholar for whom reading was pri 
marily a duty, but urging the delight of 
skimming through large tracts of knowl- 
edge with no intent to become an ex 
pert. Education, as he well knew, is 
much more than the acquiring of infor 
mation. It is a way of life, a point of 
view. It is basically the nurturing of an 


intellectual curiosity which transcends 


viously means open shelves everywhere, 
with plenty of light and easy chairs. This 
may mean new experiments in arrang 
ing and cataloging the books. It may 
even be possible to discover new ways 
of tempting curious students into skim 
ming through areas of knowledge far 
removed from their own special fields 

But here I rashly step outside the 
range of my own competence, for the 


practical means of achieving these uto- 
worked out by li 
One thing is cer 
there. Somehow 


the practical needs of the moment 

Ihe moral of all this should by now 
be clear. College libraries of the future, 
if they are to take the place of the rap 
idly diminishing home collections, must 
concentrate on making shelf reading and = of the 
This ob station, but 


pian goals must be 
brarians themselves. 
tain: the challenge is 
young people must be brought to think 
library not service 
as their 


merely as a 


browsing convenient and easy intellectual home. 


Eastern Librarians Conference 


The forty-third Annual Eastern College Librarians’ Conference will 
be held this year at Columbia University in New York City on Saturday, 
November 80, 1957. The conference will be devoted to two current prob 
lems in academic libraries: The Evaluation of Academic Libraries and 
College Libraries and Expanding Enrollments. At the morning session 
Maurice Tauber, Melvil Dewey Professor of Library Service at Columbia 
University, will present a case study report of the recently concluded 
self-survey of the Columbia University Libraries. Morris Gelfand, librar 
ian of Queens College, will discuss the practical techniques used in eval 
uating libra. ses by accrediting teams 

Millicent McIntosh, president of Barnard College, will begin the after 
noon session with a discussion of “The Future of the American College.” 
She will be followed by Wyman Parker, librarian of Wesleyan Univer 
sity, Middletown, Connecticut, who will speak on “College Library Stand 
ards and the Future.” Wayne Yenawine, dean of the Syracuse University 
School of Library Science, will talk on “Trends in Education for Aca 
demic Librarianship.” 

The conference will be held in the Harkness Theater on the Columbia 
University campus. No advance registration is necessary. Correspondence 
concerning the conference should be addressed to Russell Shank, Pro 
gram Chairman, Eastern College Librarians Conference, Columbia Uni 
versity Libraries, New York 27, N. ¥ 
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By ROBERT B. DOWNS 


The Current Status of University Library Staffs 


APPEAR BEFORE You this evening with 
| head bloody but unbowed. Perhaps I 
should be in a chastened mood, since 
some friends, whose views are consider 
ably at variance with my own on this 
subject, have expressed grave doubts 
that I am capable of an objective dis 
cussion of the status of university librar 
tans.’ 

The doubts may be well founded, for 
in previous writings on the matter, my 
approach, frankly, has been somewhat 
partisan. Being firmly convinced that 
the morale, sound development, and all 
round effectiveness of professional uni 
versity librarians are related directly to 
the place assigned them in the institu 
tional hierarchy, | havegpleaded for a 
clear-cut, unambiguous recognition of 
these librarians as essential members of 
the academic community. 

My assignment for today’s program, 
however, is different. As objectively as 
possible, on the basis of information pro 
vided by 115 leading American univer 
sities, I propose to review the present 
status of university library staffs, profes 
sionals only, and then conclude with a 
summary of current opinion among li 
brary administrators as to the most de 
sirable type of personnel organization. 
The survey is limited to universities, ex 
cluding colleges, though the line of de 
marcation is not always crystal clear, 
especially with the present trend toward 
adding the title of to the 


name of every institution of higher edu 


“university” 


ed t a meeting of the Universit 


of ACRI June 26, 1957, at Kansas 


Dr. Downs is director of the library 
and library school, Unwersity of Illinois 
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cation, while, on the other hand, a num 
ber of institutions which carry all the 
earmarks of universities are still being 
called colleges. 

A number of librarians with whom I 
corresponded made the point that we 
need a definition of academic status. Is 
it, for example, identical with faculty 
status? Here is evidently a question of 
semantics requiring clarification; other 


wise, we will often be talking at cross 


purposes. In many universities, academ 
rank are not con 
The librarian 
may feel that he has achieved academic 
staff 
granted certain faculty perquisites, such 


ic status and faculty 
sidered the same thing 
status if he and his have been 
as attending faculty meetings and march 
ing in academic processions, even though 
these are not accompanied by academic 
titles. It 
terpretation 


is Obvious that under this in 


academic status is some 

thirig less than full faculty standing 
May I suggest, though I realize this 

that 


established 


statement is debatable, university 


librarians have not them 
selves as definitely a part of the academ 
ic community until they are recownized 
as being afhliated with the faculty. In 
short, academic and faculty should carry 
Anything less 


the same connotation 


than that leaves the librarians in a kind 
of limbo, not precisely one thing or an 
other, In practice, then, academic sta 
tus for the librarian should signify that 
he meets standards for appointment 
to those specified for the 


Likewise, in 


equivale nt 
such 


sick 


sab 


classroom teacher 


matters as tenure, salary scales, 


leaves, retirement provisions, and 


baticals he ought to be on a par with 


4 
| 
‘Peper present 
Lbane 
City, Missour 
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As for titles, un 
less the librarian is actually engaged in 


other faculty members 


formal classroom instruction, it may not 


be essential for him to be accorded a 
formal rank, but library positions should 
be equated with those of the teaching 
faculty, 


“Reference Librarian, with rank of As 


an appointment might read 


sociate Professor.” Such assimilated fac 
ulty rank explicitly fixes the librarian’s 
place in the academic scheme and leaves 
no doubt about his exact status 
Obviously, librarians may enjoy most 
rights and privi 


rank, as 


traditional academic 


leges without regular faculty 
they are doing in a considerable num 
her of institutions. Nevertheless, they 
fall short of unqualified faculty status 

of defini 
and faculty 


status, perhaps it will be simpler to make 


So, with this much by wavy 


tion of the terms academic 
clear the existing situation among uni 


versity librarians of the country 
An analysis of the 


from the group of 115 libraries reveals 


replies received 


that there are three prevailing patterns 
for the organization of professional staffs 
faculty sta- 


These are: (1) academic or 


tus; (2) separate professional 
he called 
professional, or be without any special 
other 


classified service plan. Variations within 


group, 


which may administrative or 


designation; (3) civil service or 
these three principal categories are nu 
merous, Here is a summary of a rather 
confused situation 

\ total of 35 institutions, nearly one 
third of the total, reported that profes 
sional librarians are given faculty status, 
with titles 


27, have 


Another sizable group, about 


been granted academic status 


without titles. These vary from a few 


institutions which have developed specif 
i equivalent ranks for their staffs to 
others nebulous about 


which are vers 


the definition of academic. These last 
shade over into an even larger number 
of universities where librarians are re 


garded as belonging to a separate pro 
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fessional group. Some 43 libraries fall 


into this category. Again, however, the 
term “separate” or “special professional” 
can mean almost anything. For example, 
the librarians may be considered admin 
istrative employees, they may be classed 
as clerical or non-academic, or their sta 
tus may be so vague and indefinite that 
no one is quite certain where they be 
long 

In a considerable number of institu 
tions, it is the practice to grant faculty 
titles to staff 
and sorne 


selected members of the 


to classify the remainder in 
other fashion. About 


low this plan. Only the chief librarian 


15 universities fol 


is granted such recognition in some in 
stances, or it may be extended to asso 
ciate and 


partment heads. In still other cases, only 


assistant librarians and de 


librarians who actually teach, cither li 
brary or non-library subjects, are given 
titles 

The third principal type of personnel 
organization, civil service or similar clas 
sified scheme of service, is peculiar to 
state or other publicly supported institu 
tions. Of those reporting, eleven have all 
or some portion of their staffs so organ 
ized. Some libraries make exceptions 
for, or exempt from classified service, the 
top-ranking members of their staffs. At 


Minnesota, for example, all library de 


partment heads were transferred a year 
the re 
university 


ago to full faculty status, while 
mainder of the staff is under 
civil service. Similarly, at Wisconsin, fac 
ulty rank 


associates, heads of departments, and 


is given to the director, his 
assistant heads of departments, with all 
others on Mary 
land, about one-third of the professional 
and the 


state civil service. At 


members have faculty status 


others are under a state classified system 
These cases are typical of others in the 
branches of 


group which includes all 


the University of California, University 
University of Massachusetts, 


Utah State 


of Texas, 


Howard University Univer 
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sity, University of Virginia, and Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute 

Practical indications of the standing 
of librarians in an institution are pro 
vided by the kind of treatment they re 
ceive im Sil h matters as salary scales, 
tenure, sabbaticals, sick leaves, retire 
ment provisions, and academic vacations. 
Following is a review of the prevailing 
situation with respect to these several 
aspects of the librarian’s working condi 
tions 


Satary Scares. In only a handful of 
institutions is any attempt made to es 
tablish identical or comparable galary 
scales for librarians and teaching fac 
ulty. Often, apparently by chance, sal 
ary levels, especially for lower ranks, are 
approximately the same. Where there 
are differentials, library salaries are not 
necessarily inferior. In some instances, 
they may average somewhat higher at 
the instructor-assistant professor level 
The acute shortage of librarians which 
has prevailed throughout the country 
in recent years has done much to cor 
rect poor library salary conditions. One 
university librarian stated that he would 
be unwilling to assign faculty titles to 
his staff if this meant that their salaries 
would be equated with those of instruc 
tors and assistant professors in such 
fields as English and French, though he 
would not be averse to having them paid 
on the engineering faculty scale 

\ closely related phase is the question 
of financial recognition of the fact that 
librarians are usually on twelve-month 
rather than academic-vear appointments 
In some stitutions, an exact percentage 
is added to a base salary for year-round 
service——which actually means in most 
cases eleven months out of the year. The 
percentage varies considerably, however, 
with, for example, Rutgers and Okla 
homa A. & M. College allowing a 10 per 
cent bonus; South Dakota State College 
and West Virginia University 15 per 
cent; University of Arkansas 20 per cent; 
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University of Denver 25 per cent; Uni 
versity of Georgia 30 per cent; and Uni 
versity of Illinois two-ninths. In a ma 
jority of cases, though, there was either 
no recognition of the longer work pe 
riod required of librarians, or adjust 
ments were made on an individual basis 
without the use of any fixed formula 
From my correspondence, it was appar 
ent that librarians and university ad 
ministrators were conscious of this prob 
lem and in a number of institutions were 
working toward finding a proper solu 
tion 

There was no indication here, neces 
sarily, that librarians were being dis 
criminated against. In frequent instances, 
all or a substantial portion of a univer 
sity’s staff were on annual appointments 
Especially in state institutions, research 
and extension staff members in agricul 
ture, engineering, and home economics 
serve cleven months out of the year, 
with a month's vacation. And, of course, 
this is nearly a universal custom with re 
spect to administrative ofhecers, presi 
dents, deans, directors, and sometimes 
department heads 


Vacations. The same principle carries 
over into vacation allowances, It is the 
exception rather than the rule for li 
brarians to receive more than the stand 
ard one-month vacation, to which may 
be added the usual holidays scattered 
through the year. Because library serv 
we 18s a continuous Operation, it is gen 
erally agreed that, at least in this re 
spect, librarians should be treated like 
members of the administrative staff, 
rather than receiving the long academic 
vacations typically a perquisite of the 
classroom teacher. This rule is unlikely 
to change, unless ways and means can 
be found to increase substantially the 
size of library staffs. One institution, 
Utah State University, which has nine 
month contracts for its librarians, re 
ported that the short contract created 
real problems, “the chief one being the 
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allocation of duties to adjust to the ab- 
sence ola professional for three months.” 


Sick Leaves. In the matter of leaves re- 
quired by illness, universities are almost 
invariably generous. The usual practice 
is to treat the faculty and professional 
librarians alike in granting such leaves. 
In some institutions, cases are decided 
on an individual basis. In others, there 
is a standard allowance of a given num 
ber of days, weeks, or months off with 
full pay for each year of service 


Rermements. In a majority of cases, 
faculty members and librarians are un 
der the same retirement system, receiv 
ing identical rights and privileges. In a 
few institutions, eg., California, Chi 
cago, Colorado, Harvard, Pennsylvania, 
Rochester, and Virginia, separate re 
tirement plans are in effect for all or a 
majority of the library staff. These may 
or may not be inferior to those provided 
for the teaching faculty. In several in 
stances, it was claimed that provisions 
of the plans covering librarians were 
more liberal than those for the faculty 


SABBATICALS. Sabbatical leaves for li 
brarians are relatively rare. Only 22 out 
of the 115 universities questioned grant- 
ed such leaves regularly or occasionally 
Others were reasonably generous in giv- 
ing leaves with pay for advanced study, 
particularly when such study was judged 
to be of direct benefit to the institution 
\ surprising number of universities, by 
the way, make no provision for sabbati 
cals for their teaching faculties or for 
any other members of their staffs. This 
is a fringe benefit that might well con 
cern such organizations as the AAUP 
and the American Federation of Teach 
ers 


Penvure. Tenure as applied to librar 
ians is in a somewhat anomalous state 
Actually it is not a problem, since the 
shortage of librarians prevailing since 
1940 has made libraries happy to retain 


staff members with any merit whatever 
Under the traditional rules for academix 


tenure, however, only faculty members 
with the rank of professor or associate 
professor are entitled to permanent or 
indefinite tenure. In a few instances, it 
was reported that special rules had been 
devised to cover libraries. For example, 
the University of Rochester gives indef 
nite tenure to professional librarians 
after one year of satisfactory service, 
while Louisiana State University makes 
appointments permanent after three 
vears. Under California's classified sys 
tem, Donald Coney pointed out, “Ten 
ure is not stated as such, but grievance 
procedures and hearings give virtual 
tenure and make dismissal without just 
grounds impossible.” This is an advan 
tage or disadvantage, depending upon 
the point of view, of civil service regula 
tions. Several librarians commented that, 
in regard to tenure, librarians were in a 
more favorable position than the teach 
ing faculty. In the faculty, those with 
the rank of instructor or even assistant 
professor are on temporary appomtment, 
and are expected to move on alter a 
stated period of time. Such rules do not 
govern librarians, who therefore have 
more permanence and more security 
than classroom teachers 


Orner Occasionally men 
tioned were other perquisites, coming 
to the library staff, of a nature similar 
to those accorded the faculty. Several in 
dicated that group insurance and group 
hospitalization plans were made avail 
able to librarians on the same basis as 
to the faculty. Tuition exemption for 
the librarians and, in a few cases, for 
their children, a faculty privilege, was 
extended to the librarians at Columbia, 
Georgetown, Notre Dame, etc. Also tre 
quently listed were such minor forms of 
recognition as membership in faculty 
clubs, attendance at faculty meetings 
membership on faculty committees, amd 
marching in academic processions. While 
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not of 


significance, these were 
considered indicative of acceptance by 
the faculty of professional librarians on 
a somewhat equal footing 


major 


IN SEARCH OF AN 


\s the concluding question in the in 
quiry sent to the university librarians of 
the country. I asked fon personal opin- 
ions as to the most logical and satisfac. 
tory status for professional librarians in 
a university. Since the sentiments ex 
pressed represent the university library 
leadership of the country, the results are 
significant. After all, if any progress is 
to be made toward an acceptable resolu 
tion of our difficulties in this field, these 
are the men and women who must co 
operate in and direct any improvements 
Exactly how the judgments of their li- 
brarians ought to be interpreted, how- 
ever, poses a dilemma, for the problem 
is still controversial, and wide dispari 
ties Viewpoints exist 

\ preponderance of opinion favored 
status for librarians, but the 
definition of academic and the question 


academic’ 


of which members of the staff should be 
covered by the term were almost as var 
ied as the respondents. Reading from 
left to right, Le., from those who advo 
cated faculty rank for every member of 
the professional staff to those who were 
disposed to resist to the limit the inclu 
sion of librarians in the academic 
gory, let me attempt to summarize the 
prevailing thought, making free use of 
direct quotation 

Stuart Baillie, of Denver 
“Any method of classification other than 
facults librarians 
the possibilities and values of coopera 
tion with a larger and more powerful 
group, faculty. All other 
methods I have observed result 
in poorer salaries and less than compa 


cate 


University 


status for abandons 


namely the 
which 


rable working conditions.” 
Flint Purdy, Wayne Stat 
“IT am very much in favor of complete 


University: 
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equality for librarians. I see no justifi 
cation for their traditional status as sec- 
ond rate citizens.” 
Ottemiller, Yale 
“Professional librarians in a 
should have academic status which in 
cludes all of the rights and privileges 
of the faculty and comparable salary 


University: 
university 


John 


scales.” 

Lewis Branscomb, Ohio State Univer 
sity: “The status for librarians 
which I feel fully satisfactory is 
that of faculty rank and title for each 
member of the professional staff, de 
signed to provide the best possible at- 
mosphere in which librarians can really 
perform as academic members of the 


only 
to be 


university community.” 

Kenneth LaBudde, University of Kan 
sas City: “In the future a director can 
not build a library staff which will per 
academic man- 
members have full aca 
demic status. A director knows he can 
make the library the heart of the uni 
versity only if he has highly qualified 
personnel, He can not attract such peo 
ple if the institution does not recognize 
their the status which it ac 
cords them.” 

Norman Kilpatrick, Florida State Uni 
versity: “It is extremely helpful in hir 
ing staff to be able to give them aca 
demic rank As I reflect upon the 
present modern university set-up with 


form in a satisfactorily 
ner unless its 


worth by 


its various administrative officers, coun 
selors, and others who take an 


part in student education, it seems to me 


active 


that there is less and less reason for a 
university to make hard and fast distine 
tions between the faculty that teach in 
the classrooms and those who teach out 
side the classroom.” 

Ralph Parker, University of Missouri 
“My 


status for librarians has changed within 


opinion on the most satisfactory 
the past ten years. In both institutions 
where I was chief librarian before 


ing to the University of Missouri, mem 


com 
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bers of the library staff had full faculty 
status. At that time I considered status 
unimportant, At the University of Mis 
souri I see that there are many difficul 
ties which are reflected in the institu 
tional policy of not granting faculty sta 
tus. | have come to feel that faculty sta 
tus for librarians is not of itself signifi 
cant, except that institutional attitudes 
which are conducive to better library 
service will also favor the granting of fac 
ulty status as explicit evidence of that 
attitude.” 

Howard Rovelstad, University of 
Maryland: “After considerable study of 
the question of faculty status, | am com 
pletely convinced of the desirability of 
being identified with the faculty. The 
only means of obtaining this identity for 
the entire professional staff is to be 
granted faculty status.” 

Thelma Brackett, University of New 
Hampshire: “Since faculty status was 
achieved for all librarians, there has 
been a marked improvement in faculty 
relationships and in librarians’ morale 
I am firmly in favor of the present ar 
rangement and see no logical argument 
against faculty status for all profession 
ally trained librarians.” 

Archie McNeal, University of Miami 
“I feel that close identification with the 
teaching staff is likely to produce a bet 
ter understanding of the role of the li 
brary in the educational program, and 
encourages the faculty to share with the 
library staff in developing the resources 
needed to accomplish their purpose 

William Jesse, University of Tennes 
see: “OF all the arguments -for faculty 
rank, I believe the one of giving the in 
dividual a sense of belongingness with 
the academic rather than the non-aca 
demic or nebulous groups is the most 
valid. We have had academic rank for 
seven years, and it has been most help 
ful.” 

William Baehr, Kansas Siate College 
“There has to our knowledge never been 


any question about the wisdom and the 
propriety of according faculty rank to 
librarians on this campus. We make it 
a point in our contacts with the faculty 
to emphasize the advanced type of train 
ing that we require on the part of pro 
fessional librarians I constantly 
hear from both library workers and from 
members of the teaching faculty that one 
of the greatest values in faculty standing 
for the library staff is in the area of re« 
ognition and acceptance on the part of 
the rest of the faculty. It improves the 
morale of the library staff and it adds 
to the confidence of the general faculty 
in the library staff. I find the matter of 
faculty standing important when trying 
to persuade library school candidates to 
come to Kansas State.” 

The foregoing comments are repre 
sentative of those received from about 
forty librarians who were on the side of 
unqualified faculty status. Another con 
siderable group adopted a middle-of 
the-road attitude, suggesting a gradual 
approach, or faculty status for selected 
members of the staff. This group tended 
to emphasize qualifications for appoint 
ments. Typical were the views stated by 
Daniel ] Reed, University of Detroit 

“I believe that the majority, if not 
all, librarians should have faculty sta 
tus, but they must be fully worthy of it 
They must be in some sense scholars 
and teachers comparable to the rest of 
the teaching faculty. Merely technical 
competence is not sufhicient grounds for 
granting faculty status to professional li 
brarians I am much more inter 
ested in a librarian’s general education 
and in his competence in some field of 
knowledge that I am in his grasp of 
techniques. University librarians must 
know something about the inside of 
books. I have no reservation about giv 
ing faculty status to this type of libras 
ian.” 

\ similar point of view was expressed 
by Edmon Low of Oklahoma A. & M 
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College: “I feel the usual library school 
Masters graduate without experience, 
who is immediately given the rank of 
instructor, is not as extensively or as 
rigorously trained, and perhaps not as 
able, as is the average instructor in the 
subject fields for which a Ph.D. is usu 
ally required. More favorable compari 
sons can be made, however, in engineer 
ing, home economics, and other fields of 
the pure and applied sciences where 
many practical compromises are made.” 

Other aspects wer stressed by Donald 
Smith, Washington State College: “The 
privileges of faculty appointment are 
very nice indeed—tenure, salary, sab 
baticals, and the rest. But faculty mem 
bership carries with it faculty responsi 
bility as well: membership on faculty 
committees throughout the institution, 
participation and leadership in the in 
tellectual life of the institution and the 
community, etc. It requires professional 
ism in the real sense of the word rather 
than the watered-down version common 
ly used Faculty membership based 
on the possession of a library school de 
gree seems to me of very doubtful value 
I would prefer to have the library staff 
attached to the academic administration, 
but not automatically members of the 
faculty, and with provisions for giving 
individuals real faculty status when thes 
have demonstrated their intellectual 
qualifications and have been accepted as 
colleagues by the instructional and re 
search groups.” 

Mr. Smith's attitude was supported by 
L. H. Kirkpatrick of the University of 
Utah: “I believe for university staff 
members to receive the status they want 
they must be careful to conduct them 
selves as members of a profession. This 
includes a keen interest in the intellectual 
life of the campus, fidelity to the welfare 
of the institution beyond punching a 
clock, and using their talents in profes 
sional work rather than spending part 
of their time in work which clerical help 
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could do.” Mr. Kirkpatrick conceded, 
however, that, “It is hard to separate, 
even in teaching, all of the sub-profes 
sional work from the professional group 
Many teachers regard correcting of tests 
and papers as something which is purely 
clerical while others claim it is a very 
important part of the teaching process 
The same thing goes for certain areas in 
library work.” 

Several penetrating observations were 
also made by Eugene Willging of Catho 
lic University: “In general | would think 
that it would be a mistake to state that 
all professional librarians in colleges and 
universities should be granted ex-officio 
academic status on the same levels as 
faculty members Wherever profes 
sional library knowledge is added to aca 
demic subject knowledge, as in the case 
of departmental and divisional libraries, 
and wherever the individuals involved 
through their own experience seem to 
deserve such status then I believe a case 
could be made. Therefore, it is my opin 
ion that you can't adopt a straight 
across-the-line policy in’ this respect 
Each case probably should be judged 
on its own merits and should be passed 
upon by a joint academiclibrary com 
mittee much along the same line that 
promotions are handled from the aca 
demic side.” 

Robert Vosper, University of Kansas, 
might be described as a reluctant con 
vert to the idea of academic status, “My 
personal conviction, which may be some 
what olddtashioned,” stated Mr Vosper, 
“is that professional librarians should 
and can maintain a position of dignity 
and importance on the campus simply as 
librarians and without necessarily tying 
themselves onto faculty pattern. I 
think they should and could secure as 
many specihe ‘privileges’ as they may 
want, but I think these can be secured 
in most cases without adopting formal 
ized faculty tithes and the like. I have a 
conviction that without too much overt 
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eflort librarians, simply as librarians, 


can achieve whatever status they want 
if they will only produce adequately in 
the academic community. By this | mean 
that any librarian who displays genuine 
ly academic competence, such as by pub 
lishing, will be accepted at face value in 
the academic community and will re 
ceive all the privileges he may wish. On 
the other hand, | have a frank feeling 
that too many librarians want something 
called academic status without really be 
ing willing to face up to the responsi 
bilities involved to the same degree that 
the teaching staff measure up. This in 
volves continual growth and education 
on one's own, publication or something 
equivalent, wholehearted participation 
in the total academic program, and the 
like. All that I have reflects 


a very personal opinion and one that is 


said so far 


shared by a small number of my col 
leagues, but on the other hand I recog 
that the this staff, as 


well as many stall, wants some 


nize majority of 
another 
kind of formalized academic status and 
that good morale probably requires it 
these days. Moreover, the trend seems 
slowly to be in this direction, so my gen 
eral policy has been to accept the fact 


that | am in a minority opinion Conse 


quently, | am taking steps to try to se 
kind of formalized situation 


cure some 
here.” 

Mr. Vosper is by no means alone in 
his view that, as Paul Buck of Harvard 
expressed it, “Librarians in a university 
should stand on their own feet as con 
tributors of an essential clement in the 
total 
versity.” Mr 
“Librarians 
skilled professional workers who must 
meet high standards to qualify for suc 


educational function of the uni 
Buck went on to say that, 


should be recognized as 


cessiul work in a complex research li 
brary. Such should be re 
flected in salary commensurate 
with their qualifications and the im 
portant tasks they perform. Their status 


recognition 
scales 
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should be fully as professional as that 
of the teaching staff, with participation 
in the faculty retirement plan, medical 
insurance, faculty club, and other social 
organizations and with all other privi 
leges that will contribute to their fullest 
professional effectiveness. Librarians in 
policy-forming positions should of course 
be voting members of the faculties.” 

Mr. Buck's point of view was endorsed 
by Guy Lyle of Emory, Eugene Wilson 
of Colorado, Benjamin Powell of Duke, 
John Berthel of Johns Hopkins, and 
others. 

On the other hand, we have the voice 
of experience speaking in the person of 
Ralph Ellsworth, who remarked, “In a 
way, I agree with those who feel that 
the term ‘librarian’ describes us, 
that we should not seek other titles but 
rather should insist that librarians have 
the same privileges and working condi 
tions the teachers do. The trouble with 
this is that things don't quite work out 
that way. The 
demic status for all professional librar 


best 


Illinois solution ,i.e., aca 


ians, is best in the long run, in my opin 
ion, because if given a chance to oper 
ate 25 years, it will create the best kind 
of service to students and faculty, and 
that is what we thinking 
about!” 

Ihe 
which, incidentally, the lt 
Court rejected in another connection, is 
in vogue in a number of libraries. J. R 
Ashton of the North Da 
kota, for example, advocated a special 


should be 
“separate but equal” concept, 
Supreme 


University of 


classification for professional librarians, 
which, he suggested, “would ideally have 
five steps, corresponding to academic 
rank 
carry salary equal to twelve-ninths of the 


from instructor to dean, would 


salary of the corresponding academic 
rank, and would entitle the librarians to 
all privileges and responsibilities of the 
faculty.” 

Likewise, Hugh Montgomery of the 


University of Massachusetts believed 
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that “professional librarians should have 
the same status as academic faculty but 
should not be tied in directly with teach 
ing positions insofar as classification is 
He favored “the idea of an 
which is 


concerned.’ 
administrative classification 
comparable with the academic classifica 
tion. 

An equivalent classification schedule 
was also recommended by Lewis Stieg, 
University of Southern California, Wil 
liam Ready, Marquette University, Mar 
vin Miller, University of Arkansas, Wil 
liam Dix, Princeton University, and 
others 

An interesting solution 
was proposed by Raynard Swank, Stan 
ford University. Mr. Swank suggested 
that a university's entire staff be divided 
between and non-academic 
Ihe academic staff would be further di 


first, the 


COM promise 


academic 


vided into two main groups 
teaching faculty, and second, other pro 
fessional members, including librarians, 
research associates, counselors, etc. “This 
conception,” suggested Mr. Swank, “‘calls 
for academic status for librarians along 
with other non-teaching 
groups in the University, but it avoids 
the difhculties, compromises, and some 
times embarrassments attendant upon 
the effort to fit librarians into categories 
designed for the teaching faculty. I 
would rather see librarians recognized 
as academic, as equals to the faculty, in 
their own right as librarians than de 
pendent for their status upon the imi 
ranks.” 


ssional 


tation of faculty 
Still another form of 


a classified or civil service type 


organization is 
possible 
of personnel set-up. In general, univer 
sity librarians view civil service with a 
jaundiced eye. There are defenders, 
however, who maintain that it has some 
Louis Kaplan, Univer 
stated 


sound features 
sity of Wisconsin, for example, 
that, “State civil gives us many 


advantages. It gives us 


service 
ready-made a 
good set of rules with respect to hours 
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of employment, sick leave, etc. For our 
top positions, where the formal rules of 
state civil service are a handicap, we are 
fortunately free to give faculty status, 
but this too has its disadvantages in that 
salary promotions are less regular com 
pared to those given to the classified 
civil servants.” 

The most conspicuous illustration of 
a classified service for professional per 
sonnel is the which prevails 
throughout the University of California 
Libraries, Berkeley, Angeles, and 
elsewhere, There the library staff is part 
of the non-academic staff of the Univer 
sity, and are subject to the University’s 
non-academic personnel policy as admin 
the Personnel Office. Library 
classifications and pay scales, both pro 


system 


Los 


istered by 


fessional and non-professional, are estab 
lished by the President, Development of 
is carried 
on by the non-academic Personnel Office 


classification and pay scales 
in consultation with the Library admin 
istrators. Donald Coney at Berkeley and 
Lawrence Powell at Los Angeles are con- 
fident that the plan provides a logical 
niver- 
sity's professional librarians. Mr. Powell 
noted that the professional library staff 
at California participated in and agreed 
with the decision to include librarians 
in the category of non-academic person 
nel 


and satisfactory status for the 


There may not be complete unanimity 
on the virtues of this system, however, 


for the director of a university library 


region of the country, for 
merly with California, ad 
vised against permitting professional li 
brarians to fall under the California 


type of non-academic personnel admin- 


in another 


associated 


istration 

A new clement was injected into the 
picture of year when the 
Council of the American Association of 
University Professors ruled “that librar 
ians of professional status are engaged 
in teaching and research,’ and therefore 


status last 
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AAUP 
What is meant by professional status? 
AAUP Council, 
an applicant for membership must meet 
(1) Have 
institution for at 
(2) have “the 


are eligible for membership 


As interpreted by the 
three conditions an appoint 
ment at an cligible 
least one academic year 
status of member of the faculty, or the 
academic rank of instructor or its equiv 
alent or higher, at that institution; and 
(3) his work under that 
consists of at least half-time teaching or 
research or both.” Obviously, these con 
librarians 


appointment 


ditions could be met only by 
who have been granted academic status 
they are ineligible for mem 


influential organi 


Otherwise 
bership in this large, 
sometimes facetiously referred to 
According to 
have 


vation 
“Professors’ Union.’ 
report, 738 

\AUP, 
twentieth in a list of 46 subject fields 


as the 


a recent librarians 


joined the making librarians 


Are there any valid conclusions that 


can be drawn from the wide range of 


viewpoints represe nted by the librarians 


from whom I have quoted or whose 


opinions | have summarized? Actually, 
| 


that we are much closer to a 


consensus than may appear on the sur 


be lie ve 


face. Though university librarians may 
differ achieve 
the desired goals, there to be 
among 


on the best methods to 
ars 
them on 


complete unanimity 


these points 


1. The 


for professional 


maintenance of high standards 


staff 
order to place the preparation of librari 


ippomtments in 


ans as nearly as possible on a par with 
and to in 


faculty 


their colleagues in classrooms 
sure topnotch library service to 
and students 

2. Through academic status, equivalent 
rank, or special professional classification 


to entitle librarians to all appropriate 
rights, privileges, and perquisites received 
by the teaching faculty 

To 


recognition of the essential value of che 


obtain general acceptance and 


librarians contribution to the educational 
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and research programs of the universities 
of the country 


These matters are basic. Much less 
certainty prevails as to what kind of or 
ganizational machinery will best serve to 
reach the over 


whelming majority of university library 


broad objectives An 


administrators, however, have apparent 
ly come to the that 
identification with the teaching faculty 
is most likely to accomplish our aims. 
This may take the form of (1) faculty 
status, with each librarian assigned suit 
rank in the faculty 
(2) inclusion of the professional staff in 
the academic classification. with equiv 
ranks, or (3) definition of librar 
ians as academic without any attempt to 


conclusion close 


able hierarchy, or 


alent 


integrate exactly library positions with 
faculty ranks 

\ minority of the respondents favored 
other solutions. Most of these supported 
the position that librarians should be 
self-reliant and independent, rather than 
teaching 


being incorporated into the 


faculty. Even some librarians who voted 
for academic status expressed the wish 
that librarianship might eventually win 
recognition as distinct, 


well defined as longer-established pro 


deserved, and 


fessions. In that case, as one person ex 
pressed it, “they should take pride in 
their own separate status as librarians.” 
Doubtless, from a long-range point of 
view, we are all convinced that we 
work 
brarianship as a profession. Viewing the 
matter know 
that cannot be accomplished overnight, 
and meanwhile, as a well-known states 
man once remarked, “It is a condition 
which confronts us, not a theory.” It 
should also be pointed out that the law 
vers, doctors, dentists, engineers, chem 


other 


should toward strengthening li 


realistically, however, we 


ists, architects, ministers, and 


members of solidly established profes 
sions are ordinarily given academic titles 
when employed on a university faculty 


or staff. If librarians contribute as sub 
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stantially as we believe that they do to- 
ward the achievement of an institution's 
educational purposes, why should they 
not also be accorded formal recognition? 

A fitting conclusion to this discussion 
might be a quotation from a letter writ 
ten by Roscoe Rouse, Baylor University, 
who commented, “This, like many uni 
versity library problems, has no set an 
swer. | think it is a mistake for anyone 
or any association to proclaim that all 
college and university librarians in the 


Fach 


campus has its own distinct problems.” 


country should have faculty status 


Incidentally, the entire professional li 
brary staff at Baylor has faculty status. 

\s Mr. Rouse pointed out, conditions 
vary from one institution to another 
In some of the older, privately endowed 
universities, for example, the require 
ments for professorial appointments are 
extremely rigid. The teaching faculty is 
jealous of its prestige and is opposed to 
bringing into its ranks any who do not 
conform to the traditional patterns for 
advancement 
add 
individuals often fight 


introduction of new 


academic and 
For like 
thetically, 
the 
seeking to preserve the classical nature 
of the 
situations, the 


traiming 


reasons, [ might paren 
thes 


disciplines, 


In such 
have to 


university's curriculum 
librarians may 
settle for an administrative classification, 
or perhaps for a ruling identifying them 
academic 


Other 


as belonging to the category 


without faculty status institu- 


Mayo Celebrates Jubilee 


Ihe Mayo Clinic Medical Library is celebrating its jubilee year 
library was established as a unit March |, 1907 


tions, more typically state universities, 
are flexible in their definition of faculty, 
include the staff, 
workers, librarians, editors, 


and may research 
extension 
deans, a-hletic coaches, student counse 
lors, radio and television personnel, and 
others who play a direct and substantial 
part in the educational and research ac 
tivities of the institution 

At the beginning of this report, I 
promised to make my presentation of 
this subject as unbiased as possible. To 
conclude mv remarks, however, | 


to throw 


want 
in a small amount of bias, or 
at any rate some personal opinions. First, 
I do not 
want to cheapen high standards tor fac 
ulty such 
standing to poorly qualified staff mem 


as librarians believe that we 


appointments by according 


bers. Librarians must offer equivalent 
qualifications if they are to expect aca 
demic recognition. In some instances, if 
an entre staff cannot come up to the 
specifications, a gradual approach may 
be preferable. Furthermore, for academ 
ic advancement, criteria similar to those 
used for the teaching staff should be fol 
lowed, including, in addition to educa 
tional and professional attainments, con 
tinued interest and participation in the 
activities of library associations, research 
in problems of librarianship, writing for 
publication, and other evidences of pro 
Given these basic con 
ditions, I have not the slightest doubt 
that librarians should be accepted as an 


fessional maturity 


integral part of a university faculty 


The collection now totals 


ninety-five thousand volumes. It is particularly strong in basic journal 


literature of medicine and in rare editions of the early medical treatises 


I he stall have 


William W. Mayo to thank for 


his carly recog 


nition of the value of a good library to effective medical practice and 


research, for the personal collection of Di 


for the library 
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By ARTHUR M. McANALLY 


The Dynamics of Securing 


Academic Status 


HE TREND IN UNIVERSITY LIBRARY ad 
during the last ten or 
fifteen years in the direction of academic 
or faculty status for professional librar 
ians has not been studied as an adminis- 
trative Although the initiative 
in secking a change in status usually be 
longs to librarians, the power to ap 
prove such a change lies outside of the 
library in the field of university govern 
This then is 


| 


ment and administration 
an analysis of factors and processes in 
decision making at the university level.* 


status for librarians lie outside the scope 


virtues or defects of academic 
of this study, consequently they have 
been excluded from consideration as far 
as possible. For this reason, the proce 
dures used in this analysis could be ap 
plied almost equally well to the reaching 
other library 


of decisions about 


problems, such as an effort to consolidate 


mayor 


branch libraries 

Dhis project started out as a case study 
of the University of Oklahoma. A re 
quest for faculty status, initiated by the 
library staff association and endorsed by 
the director, beat its way about the uni 
versity for a couple of years but ulti 
mately was shipwrecked on the rocks of 
faculty disapproval. In a number of oth 
er institutions, where such a request had 
different 
might exist and different factors be in 


been approved, conditions 


* Paper presented at a meet f the University 


AC RI lune 1957, at Kaneas 


Libraries Seetion of 


City, Missouri 


Mr. McAnally is director of the library 
and library school, University of Okla 


homa 
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volved. Accordingly, to broaden the 
study by drawing upon the opinions and 
experiences of others, who also might be 
more thoughtful or more ingenious, a 
questionnaire was sent to the librarians 
of 105 institutions 

Of the ninety-seven replies received, 
the status held by professional librarians, 
in descending order of frequency, was: 
thirty; faculty status, 
twenty-four; professional, administrative, 
and special, twenty-three; non-academic 


academic status, 


and uncertain, twelve; mixed, six: 


state civil service, two. Academic or fac 
ulty status was held by fifty-four of the 
ninety-seven library staffs. Requests for 
academic or faculty status had been dis 
approved in twenty-three institutions, 
four times in one particular university. 
Several requests are pending. 

Faculty status for librarians is defined 
as the possession of all or most of the 
privileges of the classroom teaching fac 
ulty, including faculty rank. Academic 
status is held to be the possession of 
some but not all usual faculty privileges, 
with definite classification as academic 
but always without faculty rank. Aca 
demic status thus may be considered a 
kind of reduced faculty status. Because 

status and academic status are 
similar, and for convenience, the 


faculty 
quite 
term 
throughout the 
apply to both forms 
The 


to approve a re quest for academic status 


used loosely 


this paper to 


academic status is 


rest of 
decision about whether or not 
may be aflected by a very large number 
ol factors. Some of them very 
influential, some quite trivial. Occasion 


may be 
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ally one single factor is decisive but usu 
ally a mixture of influences is involved. 
these factors may be 
gathered into six groups: (1) institu 
tional, (2) administrative and financial, 
(3) pertaining to the faculty, (4) orig 
inating in the library, (5) other intra 
institutional forces, and last (6) extra 
institutional forces, Each of these groups 
will be discussed in turn. 


For convenience 


INSTITUTIONAL FactToRs 


The nature of the institution of which 
the library is a part obviously will have 
some bearing upon the decision. Size of 
the university, in terms of the number of 
students, might be thought an important 
factor. Oddly, however, it apparently is 
not held 
equally, percentagewise, in small, me 


Academic status is almost 
dium, and large institutions covered in 
the survey 

The character of the institution ap 
pears to be more influential, Almost 
three-fourths of the separate land-grant 
(often called agricultural 
and mechanical colleges until recently) 
grant their profes 
sional librarians. Two-thirds of the,state 


institutions 


academic status to 
universities which are also the land-grant 
institutions for their state have granted 
academic two-thirds of 
the technical State 
ties and private universities bring up the 
with slightly less than half of both 
granting academic status to their librar 


status, as have 


imstitutes. univers 


real 


ans 

Ihe governmental structure of the 
university, especially its clarity, has a 
definite bearing upon the action which 
will be taken. If there are clear lines of 
authority and responsibility, the librar 
ian will be able to select the most appro- 
priate channel for the request, and the 
where 
has the 
other hand, a de 


administration will know clearly 
belongs and who 
On the 


tailed set of laws or regulations for the 


the request 


powe r to act 


government of the university can be a 
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disadvantage, for they may specify al- 
ready what status librarians shall have. 
Ot course it to secure a favor 
able decision on a proposal that has 
never been acted upon formally than it 
is to have a previous decision reversed or 


is 


modified 

The by-laws or constitution also may 
cover an important point, how the pres 
ent faculty may be added to and how 
new departments can be established. If 
the governmental structure is not clear, 
everyone may be uncertain about the 
proper procedure to follow. Uncertainty 
tends to add to the normal administra 
tive and faculty caution or inertia 

The degree to which authority is cen 
tralized is a most influential factor. U 
the president has a great deal of author 
itv, he may decide to act himself. Four 
out of every five of the institutions ac 
cording faculty status to librarians, and 
four out of five giving academic status, 
did so by administrative decision with 
out the prior approval of the existing 
faculty 

The president almost invariably has 


the authority to grant academic status 
He usually can grant faculty status him 
self, with the approval of the regents, 
by virtue of his power to establish new 
departments, schools or colleges. He is 


likely to have much less power to add to 


the membership of an existing depart 


ment without departmental consent 

Phe librarian certainly ought to point 
out these alternatives, and the actual 
power of the president, either privately 
or within the statement of the proposal, 
if the administrative route is to be fol 
lowed. Action by the president is far 
simpler than action by the faculty, and 
likely to be favorable on the 
question of academic status for librar 


is more 


The concept of a university which a 
particular institution holds is important 
The medieval ancestor of the university 
was solely a teaching organization in the 
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bate” 


beginning, and those who did not teach 
classes tended to be excluded from the 
government of the organization. Later 
on deans and a rector or president were 
they were 
rule 


Research 


found to be necessary, so 


added, and for them the about 


teaching usually was waived 


faculty were a luxury financially, but in 
them were added to the 


time some of 


faculty too. The early American college 
was a simple teaching institution 

American university be 
ago 
school 


The modern 
gan 
I he accepted purposes of the 


its evolution about a century 


were expanded gradually by adding new 
curricula and new services. Among these 


may be mentioned the rise of profes 


sional and vocational schools in law. 


medicine, engineering, business, agricul 
ture, education, library science, etc. Ex 
tension services, begun by Columbia in 
1850, have spread widely, especially after 
the Morrill land-grant act of 1862. Uni 
begun, the first at 


versity press Ss were 


Cornell in 1869. Summer sessions and 
correspondence study were popularized 
following the initial success of Chautau 
qua in 1874 
Acknowledging a responsibility for 
the welfare of campus students outside 
ot the 


established specialized wellare services 


classroom, universities also have 


deans of and 


health 


and counseling units, placement bureaus, 


Among these are men 


women, student services, testing 
alumni offices, and university bookstores 
All of 


who perform them go to make up the 
modern 


these services and the people 


American university. Universi 


ties vary widely, however, in the recog 
these areas of 
All of you are 


attitudes of 


nition accorded to new 


service familiar with the 


some faculty members to 
wards some Johnny-come-lately academ 
Ti departine nts such as education. In how 


looked 


activi 


many universities extension 


on askance? Some of these “new” 


ties are regarded as basic, others are 


only sanctioned, Most of them were in 
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stalled by presidential action rather than 
by faculty request, it is interesting to 
note 

\ fairly 


university is that of 


conservative definition of a 
Abraham Flexner 
He accepts four major concerns: conser 
vation of knowledge and ideas, interpre 
tation of knowledge and ideas, the search 
for truth, and the training of students.’ 
He thus accords full recognition to re 
search. It should be noted, by the wavy. 
that many faculties still stick to the me 
dieval rule, that faculty members to en 
joy tenure must teach at least half-time 
in formal classes. In any such university, 
which grant 
full-time research professors on campus, 
the librarian might be wise to 
asking the faculty for full faculty status 


does not even tenure to 


avoid 


\ broad definition of a university is 
that employed by Washington State Col 
lege. There the faculty consists of seven 
“functional” staffs: (1) 


(2) resident instructional, (5) 


administrative, 
research, 
(4) library, (5) extension, (6) student 
welfare, and (7) graduate faculty 

lo teach these larger curricula, to of 
fer these new services, and especially to 
meet the tremendous increase in enroll 
ment in the past fifty vears, the staffs of 
universities have grown enormously in 
The very 


of the staffs, reaching into the thousands, 


numbers and in variety size 
has tended to force the larger universi 
ties to adopt some kind of personnel 
program in order to cope with this un 
wieldy number of faculty and other em 
ployees 

Many librarians question whether or 
not the library staff is large enough and 
wields enough power by itself to achieve 


a suitable independent status within the 


university. Others question whether the 
library should operate as an independent 
entity, instead of secking closer coopera 
tion with the 
clearer recognition of the library as a 


classroom faculty and 


Press, 1930). p. ¢ 


' erman (N. Y., 


Oxford University 
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teaching agency. At any rate, institu. 
tional growth is compelling universities 
about the status of 


to reach decisions 


all. Librarians must fall into some ap 
propriate classification like everyone 
else 


FACTORS 


Among administrative factors, the at 
titude of the president of the university 
his chief assistants is most 


and impor 


tant. Time and again librarians whose 


request for academic status was ap 
proved by the administration have re 
ferred to the great value of having a “li 
brarv-minded” president Sometimes a 
president may even go so far as to per 
suade the faculty to approve full faculty 
status for librarians, when he considers 
faculty approval necessary Other presi 
dents may disapprove and say so heart 
minority. OF all 


personal factors, the attitude of the 


ily, but thev are in the 


president clearly is the most influential 


unless it is ex 


received, is 


The cost of a change, 
cessive for the values to be 
never decisive by itself to an administra 
tor. Most changes in status do appear to 
include an increase in salary scales, cith 
future. If a 
large sum of money is involved, this cost 
influential and a few in 


er immediately or in the 


certainly can be 
which cost became 


Usually, 


stances occurred in 


a major adverse factor how 


ever, if the general attitude of the presi 
dent favorable, the increased cost 
deferred for 


Even modest increases can cause 


was 


was climinated or future 
action 
hesitation and delay, if new money must 
be found 

Incidentally, the existence of an 
regular salary scale for the teaching fac 
ulty can be a favorable factor, for obvi- 
ous reasons 

If the president knows that he has the 
authority, and if the exact procedures 
for effecting a change in status are evi 
dent, then the librarian has only to con 


vince the president that the proposed 
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change would be beneficial to the uni 
versity as well as good for the library 
As noted before, the alternative 
which the president might follow ought 
to be mentioned 


routes 


Other officers of the university admin 
istration do not appear to be involved 
frequently. The academic vice-president 
or dean of faculties is mentioned most 
often among otheers. Prob 


ably their opinions tend to be channeled 


these other 


directly to the president 

Even the personnel ofheer, if the uni 
versity has one, does not seem to appear 
in the decision, though the existence of 
an adequate classification and pay plan 
for librarians can be a fairly important 
Several 
mentioned the consent of a personne! of 


negative influence librarians 
ficer to the proposal. Actually a proposal 
for a change to academic status, remoy 
ing librarians from the purview of the 
personnel ofheer, probably lies outside 
the field of authority of that official 

inertia 
Failure or un 
willingness to act is not necessarily a lia 


Finally, administrative rust 


be recognized as a factor 


bility in administration, for the decision 
not to act can be beneficial in maintain 
When 


normal administrative inertia is coupled 


ing stability in an organization 


with uncertainty about procedure or un 
easiness about the effect of a 
decision on other parts of the organiza 
tion, no action is likely to follow 

Some of these other parts of the uni 
that 
ognized as fully as the classroom teach 
ing faculty are the extension staff, the 
university press editors, professional peo 
ple in the student welfare services, and 
junior otheers. If such 
groups do not have faculty status, and 
if they in the library 
decision, of president be 
that 
brary request could set a precedent for 
them which he is unwilling to do, aca 


favorable 


versity usually have not been re« 


administrative 


become involved 


even if the 


lieves favorable action on the li 


demic status for librarians may be re 


SHY 


= 


fused. The faculty are likely to be even 
more opposed on this point. 


Factous Pree To THE FACULTY 


the classroom faculty become 
decision or when their 


When 
involved in the 
attitudes have a bearing on the outcome, 
trouble more often than not lies ahead. 

The first stumbling block may be the 
existing definition of who constitutes 
the faculty. Many faculties limit their 
membership as strictly as did the teach 
ers in the medieval university, who 
found it necessary to form exclusive cor 
porations or guilds to negotiate with 


the students about salaries, as well as to 


protect the quality of teaching. Later, 


when salaried or endowed professorships 
were established, the protection of the 
teaching organization became even more 
important.? A good many faculties still 
limit their membership strictly to those 
who actually teach in the classroom, 
though this requirement is modified of 
ten to require not less than half-time in 
the classroom. Incidentally, the wording 
of the statement about teaching can be 
“Teaching formal classes” or 
“classroom librar- 
ians; just plain “teaching” can be inter 


preted to include professional librar 


important 


teaching” excludes 


ians 

Protection of salaries used to be im- 
portant. Perhaps two of the chief per 
quisites of faculty membership today are 
the benefits of academic freedom and the 
that 
I he are 
culiarly, the need for protection of the 


tenure must accompany freedom 


precious rights indeed. Pe 


library collections from censorship or 
book-burning and the need to give ten- 
librarians for their protection 
mentioned as 


ure to 
were not 
even a factor, by any librarian 


important or 

In fact, 

several noted that this was not a factor. 
Who has control of faculty member- 
* Hastings Rashdall n miwernty 

in the Middle Ages, ei. ¥. M 


Fmden Oxford 
vol, 1, pp 


Powicke and 


(new eof University Press 


204. 1¢ 
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ship certainly is important. As noted be- 
fore, the president can add to the fac- 
ulty administratively by creating a new 
department or school. If approval or 
consent of the faculty is necessary, then 
the attitudes of the faculty toward mem- 
librarians be 
comes all-important. In twenty-eight in 
stitutions in which the attitudes of the 
faculty affected the decision, either di 
rectly or operating through the presi 
dent, thirteen have 
favorable to membership for librarians, 
and fifteen were either 
opposed, 


bership of professional 


were said to been 


unfavorable or 


There is one strange characteristic of 
the conduct of faculty affairs which mili 
tates against the granting of faculty sta 
tus to librarians, when the faculty must 
approve the action. That is the extraor 
dinary can 
exert upon an issue not regarded as im 
Aithough a large 
majority of the faculty may be in favor, 


influence which a minority 


portant to the faculty 


when this majority does not feel strongly 
on the issue a few determined and out 
spoken men can kill the proposal. Rath 
er than fuss about the matter in an un- 
dignified fashion, the majority gives way. 
Perhaps this happens because there are 
not equally vocal and determined men 
defending the majority view 

Whatever the reason, this does consti 
tute a kind of blackballing. 
It occurs frequently enough for several 
librarians to comment upon it vigorous- 
ly. They conjecture that this small group 


of outspoken men feels the need, in the 
realm ol the subconse ious, to feel supe 
rior to somebody; that everybody wants 
Strange 
ly, most of these people are the library's 
best friends otherwise, in the sense that 
they fall largely in the sciences 
and humanities. Perhaps the classical or 
medieval tradition exists most strongly 
in those subjects, 

Another adverse factor is the fact that 
certain faculty practices may have to be 


someone he can look down on 


social 
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modified for librarians, or else librar- 
ians may have to modify their own prac 
tices in order to conform. Among these 
mentioned criteria for promo- 
tion, academic vacations and holidays, a 


may be 


rule that instructors must go up or out 
by five years, promotion not tied to ad 
ministrative responsibility, length of the 
faculty year, and membership in one 
particular discipline. 


Lisrary Factors 


Whether or not librarians are entitled 
to academic status, in the eves of those 
who are to do the judging, depends to a 
major extent on presidential or faculty 
acceptance of the case for the teaching 
function of the library. If people outside 
of the 
librarians 


library can be convinced that the 
perform an essential 
teaching function, which contributes ef 
total 
research program of the university, then 
Here lies 
the real opportunity as well as the chal 


really 


fectively to the educational and 


the action is half won already 


lenge for the librarian and his staff 
Before a good case can be made, the 
library should be operating at some 
thing than a mere 
housekeeping level. The library actually 
ought to be doing individual teaching 
and 
other research. It should be working ac 


more custodial or 


counseling, bibliographical and 
tively to promote the independent and 
cultural learning that should constitute 
The 
library staff ought to be professionally 
And the 
librarian and his staff should not be dif 
fident 
im the 


ten to twenty per cent ol ts use 


alert and intellectually alive 


as sO many are, in participating 
discussion of stimulating intel 
lectual problems in the university. All 
of these qualities contribute to the giv- 
ing of a good opinion about the library, 
to establishing its prestige 

conditions still 
the library's public 
is engaged in 
least in the traditional 


Meeting all of these 
may not 
that the 
teaching, at 


convince 


library actualls 
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meaning of the term, but this can lead 
to a better recognition of the importance 
of the role of the professional librarian 
in the teaching and research programs 
of the university. This may be enough 

In simple terms, the prestige of the li 
brary has to be high. The library staff 
itself, rather than the quality of the col 
lections, the adequacy of the physical 
plant, or the size of the budget, tends to 
determine what the prestige of the li 
brary will be on the campus. A_ presi 
dent or faculty can understand why the 
budget or quarters or collections may 
not be good, but they will not condone 
poor service by librarians 

Turning then to the library staff, the 
answers to the questionnaires indicate 
that the qualifications of the present staff 
very frequently must be taken into ac 
count. Qualifications are of two kinds, 
Library 
it differs 


educational and 
education differs in kind and 
in degree from that of traditional tac 
The advent of the new 
however, has 


professional 


ulty members 
stvle library 
tended to reduce the differences in kind, 
for professional education in librarian 
ship generally is becoming recognized as 
of graduate calibre. Relatively few li 
brarians, however, go on to the doc 
torate. Lack of the doctor's degree is one 
of the dithcult hurdles for the librarian 
If the administration or faculty will ac 


education, 


cept a master's degree or its equivale nt 


as the terminal degree for most of the 
staff, then this standard had better be 
adhered to rigidly thereafter, 

Academic status requires professional 
ism in the real sense of the word rather 
than the 
ly used, 
want to be academicians, at least are un 


watered-down version common 
loo many librarians do not 
willing to pay the price, to submit to 
the same rigid standards of judgment 
which teaching faculty members apply 
to themselves and their colleagues. If 
full faculty status is to be requested, li 
brarians must make clear that they are 
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willing to accept faculty responsibilities 


for membership in committees, partici 
. 
pation in the intellectual life of the in 


stitution, and research and publication 
They should have given good evidence 
of the such interest already. Thus 
the attitude of the library staff and the 
staff support of the request for status 
must be strong and sincere. If the staff 
has a staff association, that group can be 
active in support of the request, though 
its influence as an organization does not 


appear to be especially strong 

The teaching of formal courses in li 
brary use is an asset, as is the number of 
librarians who already have achieved 
faculty or academic status by one means 
or another 


research courses in specific subject fields 


Deaching bibliographical or 


is a useful aid 

Of course the number of people in 
volved The 
a whole or the individual colleges or de 
partments to which the librarian might 
belong could absorb a few people with 
out difheulty, but a very large group of 
fifty to two hundred persons suddenly 


Important university as 


unit 
their 
small number of librarians find it much 


thrown into an existing academic 


can be upsetting. Colleges with 


casicr than universities to give academic 


status to their library staffs 

The modern practice of dividing |i 
brary staffs mto professional and non 
professional helps, because this identi 
fies the professional and reduces the 


number to be considered. It is obvious 
to any outsider that much library work 
is routine and can be performed by cler 
ical persons; this division makes it clear 
to the that the 


nizes this too, and only uses professional 


observer librarian recog 
librarians (the persons for whom status 
is asked) for professional work 

At the same time, the librarian must 
that faculty 
sometimes even presidents find it difh 


recognize members and 


cult to distinguish between a librarian 
and a non-academic person in a library 
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All persons in a library tend to be con 
Allied with this is the 
unfortunate practice of using the term 


sidered librarians 


“librarian” for the head of a small 
branch library who lacks professional 
qualifications. The profession unques 
tionably should be more careful on this 
point, and call such persons “assistants” 
or use other descriptive term. 
Sometimes these branch libraries are not 


chief librarian, 


some 
under the control of the 
unfortunately, as noted by a couple of 
respondents. Thus the 
pattern of the library can prove an ad 


administrative 


verse factor 

When 
librarian 
or not he will 


status is granted, the 
whether 
faculty 


faculty 


will have to decide 


follow the basis 
for promotion or whether he will tie in 
academic rank with position in the ad 
hierarchy. He should re« 


beforehand 


ministrative 


this problem and 


ognize 
have his answers ready, for it is likely to 
be asked by the president or by the fac 
ulty. Note the implications of the deci 
sion for traditional principles of admin 
istration 

The predominance of women on the 
library staff apparently does not influ 
ence the ultimate decision much, for the 
role of women as faculty members has 
been pretty well established by schools 
of home economics, departments of phys 
ical education, and the growth of all 
Only in salaries and 


ranks do they appear to be discriminated 


women's colleges 
against. Iwo librarians commented on 
the difficulty of securing just salaries for 
women 

One factor perhaps does not belong 
in the list of library factors, but it does 
not belong anywhere else exactly either 
That is the question of whether or not 
full faculty privileges are requested. It 
is exceedingly important. If the issue of 
title is minor to the library staff, and the 
content of status more important than 
status, then the library may ask for only 
a part of the program 
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It is easier, apparently, to secure aca 
demic status than faculty status, though 
this can be only an unproved hypothe 
sis. However, some libraries have secured 
academic status first, proved themselves, 
then full faculty later 
Sometimes the library has succeeded in 


secured status 
securing academic status but failed later 
in a request for faculty status 

Some of the faculty prerogatives that 
were mentioned fairly frequently as hay 
ing been omitted from the request, or 
deleted 
the faculty 
ments, 


before it was approved, were 
rank 


and 


salary scale, assign 


vacations, holidays, tenure 


In other certain members 
of the staff 


quest. Me ntioned specifically more than 


mstances, 
were excluded from the re 
once were part-time people and wives 


of graduate students and faculty mem 


bers. Exclusion of those who fell below 
the minimum in education was not men 
tioned at all and presumably was not 
done 

Stressing the value of academic or fac 
ulty status in recruiting was noted by 
eight librarians as an important favor 
able 


institutional 


factor. There may be regional or 


variations in the weight 
given to this factor by those making the 
decision. Institutions without special 
advantages in climate or lacking in tra 
ditions may be more inclined to give it 
importance. A few librarians noted the 


negative effect of not having it, upon 
the building of a high quality staff 
Adequacy of the present status of the 
library staff appears to be influential. If 
important conditions such as salary, pen 
travel allowance, 
library staff itself 


may not particularly favor a change, and 


soon, Vacation, tenure 
etc., are well met, the 
the administration also may use this as 
a reason for refusing to approve the re 
quest 
Finally 
titude of the chief librarian and his pres 
tige outside of the library obviously are 
major factors. No request will get any 


among library factors, the at 
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where at all without the chief librarian’s 
approval and his active support Ihe 
amount of influence he can bring to bear 
will depend upon his standing within 
the institution rela 
tionships with faculty members, the pres 
ident and vice president of course are 
particularly helpful 

One librarian noted a library 
building and a new plan of library serv 
ice as an influential factor, This might 
be particularly so if the faculty have 
been invited to participate in the gen 
eral planning. 


Close and cordial 


new 


INTRA-INSTITUTIONAL Forces 


The faculty library committee is a log 
ical starting place for seeking opinions 
and first approval of a request for aca 
demic status, and most requests appar 
ently are cleared through this committee 
even if the request is to be directed to 
and acted on by the president. A change 
of status of librarians obviously is a pol 
icy matter, and most faculty committees 
are supposed to advise on library poli 
cms 

The recommendation of the faculty 
library committee appears to bear con 
siderable weight with the 
tion, who may accept it as an evidence 
of faculty consent. With the general fac 
ulty 
influential 


administra 


the committee is not so 
Members of the 
suspect by the general faculty 
faculty feel that 
have to support the librarian. I 
mittee approval was given reluctantly 


however, 
committee 
may be 
they 


because the may 


com 


and if the members do not support the 


decision strongly in talking with other 


faculty members, the value of commit 
tee approval will be negligible. Positive 
support has to be given for it to have 
value 

The status of similar or other profes 
sional groups on campus certainly can 
have a bearing on the decision about 
the library staff. Perhaps the strongest 


single argument at the University of 
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Oklahoma against faculty status for li- 
brarians, at least in the general faculty 
mecting, was that extension personne! 
and other such groups might be brought 
into the faculty later if the librarians 
were added now. If these other groups 

extension, university student 
health, student dean's ofhces, and other 
do not already have a satisfactory 
with the li 
can 


pre SS, 


such 
status and try to come in 
certainly 


brary result 


request, the 
On the other hand, if some of 
them already have status, the 
librarian’s task is much easier. It would 
the librarian to examine the 
status of such groups before the request 
conclu 


be fatal 
academic 


he hoove 


is submitted, and come to some 
sion about what to do if a problem 
exists 

The existence of a faculty committee 


on membership tends to compel a re 
quest for full faculty status to go through 


the faculty. Even if the librarian does 
not direct the request to that committee, 
the president may be inclined to do so 

The role of a personnel or civil serv 
ice othce on campus has already been 
noted, Sometimes the consent of the head 
of this unit must be gained, and it would 
appear to be advisable always whether 
necessary or not 


EXTRA- INSTITUTIONAL Forces 


A number of influences outside of the 
university campus may influence the de 
cision. Chief among these may be a state 
service Only libraries 
ninety-seven) were found to have 
civil serv 


civil board two 
(ot the 
their entire 
ice, but two others had a severe strug 
gle recently to back 
under civil service. One library is trying 
to prevent such a change now (from 
faculty status), and several of the larger 


part of their 


stalls under state 


avoid being put 


university libraries have 
professional staffs subject to state civil 
service 
mental services during the past few years 


has led to the rise of state boards of civil 


The great expansion of govern 


service to remove state jobs from politics 
and bring system into state employment. 
Librarians who are classed as non-aca 
demic would appear to be more likely 
to be subject to any future expansion in 
the state civil service 

It may be noted that civil service does 
seem to bring many problems to library 
administration and also to university 
administration. Several librarians 
mented on faculty and administrative 
support for academic or faculty status 
for professional librarians, largely to pre 
vent the intrusion of this outside force 
into university affairs 


com 


Many requests for academic status for 
librarians cite the precedents or exam 
ples of other universities. This appears 
to be a desirable though not a particu 
larly influential factor. For example, all 
institutions of higher education in Ok 
lahoma, both public and private, grant 
faculty or academic status to their pro 
fessional librarians, except the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma. This fact was not con 
sidered important, nor were the exam 
ples of comparable institutions in other 
states. Several librarians found prece 
dents more helpful than did the Univer 
sity of Oklahoma, but it still does not 
seem to be a strong positive factor. Ex 
amples may be more likely to influence 
a president than a faculty. The tendency 
to imitate the actions of other universi 
ties, especially those in the east, appears 
to be declining. Instead, institutional de 
cisions now seem to be made increasingly 
in the light of that particular institu- 
tion's needs, which may indicate more 
institutional maturity 

Educational associations and societies 
often are favorable to taculty member 
ship for qualified professional librarians 
Examples are the A.A.U.P. and Phi Beta 
Kappa. There probably are others 

Accrediting agencies generally appear 
to support or at least agree to academic 
membership for professional librarians, 
for they have long recognized the im 
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portance of good libraries. Their influ 
ence on this point is probably minor. A 
negative influence can be wielded by an 
accrediting association if it places great 
emphasis upon the percentage of Ph.D.'s 
held by the faculty. This 

against status but not 


militates 
faculty against 
academic, of course. 

One librarian mentioned the support 
of an recommenda 
The recommendation was not ap 


proved 


outside surveyor's 


thon 


~ ON THE SUBJECT 


This has been a study in decision mak- 
ing at the university level, involving the 
library. There are text 
Looks in university administration that 
will serve adequately as guides in such 
matters, and really very little published 


no satistactory 


information about the processes except 
There are, 
held of 
business and government which might 
prove helpful.* 

Sometimes, when direct action is un 
successful, the librarian 
different tactics 


in biographies of presidents 
however, several guides in the 


has decided 
\ public 


tions plan designed to overcome resist 


upon rela 
ance to the idea may be appropriate to 
the gaining of faculty approval, if in 
the opinion o§ the librarian the faculty 
not fully 


were informed when the 


inal decision was made 


orig 
This strategy is 
not recommended where a president is 


concerned, Librarians have referred to 


Manly Howe Jone Lvecutwe 
Vaking (Homewood, IIL, D. Irwir iv 


Chester |. Barnar 
luge, Mane 


example ec 
und 

amber 
res usef 
(Chapter 14) and the 
Edmund P. Learned 

tot (;raduate School of 
Harvard 195) is 
fo the field of gov 
noteworthy ie David 
(New York, A. A 


stration, usefu 


Trumar 


Knopf 
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such campaigns as “evolution,” “a pol 
icy of gradualism,” “infiltration,” and 
“boring from within.” As a matter of 
fact, public relations authorities do not 
appear to frontal assault on 
human Frontal and 
a possible refusal may be difhcult to 
avoid with a faculty; it is easy and bet 
ter to check beforehand with a president 
when the president only is involved 
Any hearing before the general faculty 
is likely to be preceded by hearings be 
That is the way faculty 
transacted. A favorable re 
port from the committee does not assure 
that the general faculty will approve 
note the role of outspoken minorities in 


advise 


resistance.* assault 


lore a committee 
business is 


faculty affairs,” but a favorable commit 
tee report of course is needed, One sug 
gestion 


about committees: do not de 


pend on written arguments, but appear 


in person, state the complete case, and 
answer all questions fully, Committees 
will talk but they do not like to read 
“The oral method of presentation is 
more effective in provoking and guiding 
discussion than the written,’ 

One 


ture ol 


final comment concerns the na 
the written document which is 
usually submitted in support of the re 
This is often 


a long document, and sometimes very 


quest for academic status 


long. Many large businesses require that 
any memorandum or report over a few 
pages long be summarized on a single 
page attached to the front of the docu 
ment, Probably this practice should be 
adopted by libraries 

*See Nicholas Semtag Edward I 


Hernays, The (Norman 
University of Oklahoma Press, ), op. 941 
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By WILLIAM VERNON JACKSON 


Argentine University Libraries in 1956 


ARF NOW seven universitics in 

Argentina 
higher education, whose dates of found 
ing range from 1622 to 1956 (Table 1), 
are supported by the central government 
and, together with the National Library 
and a limited number of special libraries 
(chiefly in Buenos Aires), they possess the 
nation's chief collectons. Al 
though a recent article’ made brief men 
tion of them, this report proposes to de 
scribe in greater detail the present status 
and 


These institutions ol 


research 


resources, 


of their organization, 


services. It is based upon observations 
made during visits to all seven institu 
tions in the fall of 1956 

A glance at a map reveals how Argen 
tina has distributed its universities to 
meet the needs of the country’s popula 
tion. ‘Two of them, Buenos Aires and 
La Plata, serve the great concentraton ol 
inhabitants in and around the capital 
Ihe new National University of the 
South offers higher educational facilities 
to Bahia Blanca and the other extreme 
of the province of Buenos Aires, as well 
as to the more sparsely populated prov 
inces to the south, while Cérdoba is lo 
cated in the rapidly growing central re 
Although the three remaining in 
Tucuman, and Litoral 
are centered at Mendoza, Tucuman, 
Santa Fe respectively, they 
facilities in other 
meet better the educational 
needs of their regions. Thus, western 


Argentina, the Cuyo from which the uni 


gion 
stitutions——Cuyo, 


and have 


worn cities In an at 


te mipe to 


The Struewle for Libraries in 


LNAMI (1956), 2642-46 


'Clerman, Carcia 


Argentina Librer wr 


Dr. Jackson is librarian of the Under 
evaduate Library and assistant professor 
of libvary science, University of Illinots 


COLLEGE 


TABLE I 
Ancentine Universtry Lipraries 


Date Volumes 


University Founded in Library® 
1821 1.300.000 
1622 
1999 255.0% 
1890 340,000" 
1956 20,000 
1914 290,000 


de Buenos Aires 
de Cérdoba 

de Cuvo 

de La Plata 

del Litoral 

del Sur 

de Tucuman 


approximate 
culty libraries o 
Labrar faculty library only 
sURCES M M. Chambers, ed.. Untovrsitics the 
World Outside 4. (ist ed.; Washington, D. 
Educatior 1950)—-founding 


and volumes at Tucuman; 


American Council on 
dates (except for South 
unpublished library figures 


versity takes its name, is served by one 
faculty each in San Juan and San Luis, 
as well as by those in Mendoza. Simi 
larly, in the northwest, several depart 
ments of the University of Tucuman are 
located in Salta and Jujuy. The National 
University of the Litoral, serving north 
eastern Argentina, has divided its schools 
among three Rosario, Santa Fe, 
and Corrientes. 


cities 


Administration 


\merican 
those 


In terms of libraries, Latin 
universities fall into two groups 
having a centralized library serving the 
whole university and those served by “a 
series of separate faculty libraries, often 
subdivided into departmental and small 
er unit libraries.”* The latter type has 
developed in Argentina, where not only 
does each faculty or school have its own 
autonomous library, but where most in 
stitutes and other departments also sup 


* Howard F. Cline American Books in La Amer 
7 


ica,” Library Trends, V (1956-57), 17 


IND RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


Pa 
| 

| 
iv 


DisTRIBUTION 


Division 


FACULTIES 
Law and Social Sciences 
Economic Sciences 
Architecture and City Planning 
Medical Sciences* 

Engineering 

Natural and Exact Sciences 
Philosophy and Letters 
Agronomy and Veterinary Science 


l otal 


INSTITUTES 
National Colegio of Buenos Aires 
Carlos Pellegrini Higher School of Commerce 


Grand Total 


Dentistry 


* Include 
* Approximate figure 


port small working collections for the 


and students. The 
institutes of 


use of their faculty 
libraries in the twenty-nine 
the Faculty of Philosophy and Letters 
at Buenos Aires (in addition to the gen 
eral faculty library) exemplify such di 
vision, as do the thirty-nine units, rang 
ing in size from less than two thousand 
to over fifty thousand volumes, which 
serve faculty and students at ‘Tucuman 
Each library forms a part primarily of 
the faculty or to which it be 
longs and only secondarily to the uni 


institute 
versity's bibliothecal collection as a 
whole. However, it is apparent that the 
libraries within system are now 
moving in the direction <{ centralization 
and coordination. Indeed, at Buenos 
Aires, this started in 1941, 
when the Superior Council (Consejo su 
pervor) established a Library Institute 
(Instituto bibliotecolégico) as a coordi 


each 


movement 


nating agency for an already large and 
complex system. Those creating the In 
stitute apparently envisaged it as a bib 
hographic center, with not only a cen 


tral catalog of holdings of all the uni 
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TABLE Il 


or Book Stock of Untiversrry of Buenos Atmrs 


Per Cent 
Total 


Volumes of 


273.573 
68 58 
13,457 

465.677 
4.160 26% 
79,467 
OR 

1.043.640 


174,840" 13.45 
4,622 120 
26 ROR 207 


1 S00 


Source: Unpublished figures of Library Institute 


versity’s libraries but other tools and a 
photoduplication laboratory. Additional 
articles of the statute charged the Insti 
tute with responsibility for interlibrary 
loans, for coordination of resources, and 
for developing norms of cataloging and 
classihcation.” The Rockefeller Founda 
tion provided $47,250 in financial as 
sistance for this project.* Although the 
Institute has whole, lived 
up to the high hopes held for it as a 
coordinating agency, it has developed a 
fact, this and other 
(discussed below) are 


not, on the 


central catalog. In 
central catalogs 
specihe indications of the trend toward 
centralization, 

The concept of a general university 


library, not only as a coordinating 


agency but also as the unit providing 


centralized technical services and storage 
lor a large part of the research collec 
tion, has to date developed only partial 
ly in Argentina and been implemented 


Aires, Universidad Nacional, Institute Bib 
j 


{ 
Ordenanta le (ve ton del 


Kuen 
tecologte 
(Wuer Aires, 19 yp 
* Rockefeller Foundatior innwal Report, 1942 


(New 


York ([1943]), p 


$97 


rABLE Ill 
Distemution or Boox Stock or Univeasrry of Cénpona*® 


Dunsion 


Main Library (Biblioteca mayor) 

Faculty of Law and Social Sciences 

Faculty of Medical Sciences 

Faculty of Natural, Physical, and Exact Sciences 
Faculty of Philosophy and Humanities 

Faculty of Economic Sciences 

Faculty of Architecture 


Total 


* Main library and faculty libraries only 


Sovacs 


La Plata, where a modern li 
brary building houses a large collection, 


even less 


has probably moved the most in this 
but the central libraries at 
and Cuyo are small in re- 
sources and staff and have vet to embark 


direction: 
Ducuman 


on centralized processing. 

With present organization, then, it is 
obvious that responsibility for each uni 
versity's libraries rests with a variety of 
people, including the deans and librari 
ans of its various faculties; one does not 
fine position comparable to the 
American “director of libraries.” But an 
indication of present thinking is the fact 
that the new University of the South 
plans to have a central administration, 
modeled on American universities and 
with its status embodied in the univer- 
sity statutes, for all libraries it may es 
tablish 


any 


Resources 


Argentine university libraries, like 
those in the United States, unquestion 
ably constitute the most significant type 
of library from the standpoint of re 
sources for advanced study and research. 
In fact, the University of Buenos Aires, 
if its collections are taken as a whole, is 
the country’s largest and most impor 
tant library. It is also, presumably, the 
largest university library in South Amer 


SOR 


some figures are 


Per Cent 

Volumes of Total 
100,000 
M4663 
16.730 
15.800 
16,100 8.48 
4,000 2.11 
200 1.32 


52.68 
18.26 


189.813 


estimates 


Unpublished figures of Rector’s Office and computations therefrom 


ica, far surpassing that of the University 
of Chile, the largest reported in a 1954 
tabulation.” Incomplete statistics show 
that holdings of other universities (Ta 
ble I), although not as impressive quan 
titatively, range from more than 189,000 
to over 340,000 volumes, excluding the 
University of the South, founded in 1956 
and just beginning to develop its li- 
brary. But departmentalization tends to 
obscure the size of these Ta 
bles Il through IV show how such divi- 
sion has dispersed the holdings of three 
institutions. Although an examination 
of these statistics reveals few character 
istics common to Buenos Aires, Cordoba, 
and Cuyo, it does serve to point out sev- 


collections 


eral facts which deserve brief comment. 
The eight faculty libraries of Buenos 
Aires contain 80 per cent of the total 
bookstock, but the (Law 
and Medical Sciences) account for more 
than half. The Main Library alone at 
Cérdoba has nearly the same percentage. 
Although Cuyo has three 
cities, Table IV shows the concentration 
of library resources (about 90 per cent) 
in Mendoza. 

Like most relatively young research 
libraries, those in Argentina have con- 
centrated on developing their holdings 


two largest 


schools in 


‘Libraries in the Universities 
(1954), 415-39 


* Walter Crosby Eells 
of the World,” CRL, XV 
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100.00 
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of basic works, journal files, reference 
books, and the like—e.g., a few vears 
ago the Medical Sciences Labrary at 
Buenos Aires was receiving 794 periodi- 
cals from thirty-three countries, includ 
ing 166 from the United States.* Never 
theless, the most serious handicap for 
current research in the republic is the 
lacunae in just such books and 
journals published abroad during the 
Many periodical sets, for 


basic 


Perén epoch 
lack at least some numbers for 
the vears 1944-1955. It is now both dif 
ficult and expensive to secure these pub 
lications, whether monographs 6r seri 
als. Since present funds must be spent 


instance, 


largely on current acquisitions, it may 
be that a cooperative solution, perhaps 
with the assistance of outside funds, 
will be needed to solve the problem 

they have emphasized basic 
resources, Argentine librar 


ies have not purchased many rarities 


Because 
university 


nor formed numerous special collections; 
gilts of books they have received for the 
most part have consisted of private li 
braries of general rather than specialized 
material. Nevertheless, there are a num 
ber of special collections 

Cérdoba's Main Library houses in spe 
cial quarters the material that belonged 
to Dalmacio Vélez Sarsheld, author of 
the Argentine civil code. Presented to 
the University in 1883 by his son and 
daughter, this collection consists of the 
manuscripts of the code and his entire 
private library, including the works used 
in preparing the and numerous 
other items in the field of law. Cérdoba 
also has the books remaining of those 


code 


the Jesuits possessed at the University 
before their expulsion in 1767. Although 
an inventory taken in 1771 showed 5,568 


volumes, only about two thousand are 
left, because many were lost, sold dur- 
ing the struggle for independence, or 


the National Library in 


transferred to 


* Buenos Aire Uniwersidad Nacional, Pacultad de 
Ciencias Médicas, Boletin Bibliogréfi (Buenos Aires, 
19 
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TABLE IV 


or Book Stock or UNiversrry 
or Cuvo 


Per Cent 


Division Volumes of Total 


MENDOZA 


Central Library 29.500 11.52 
Faculty of Philosophy 

and Letters* 71052 27.76 
Faculty of Economix 

Scrences 12.900" 
Faculty of Agrarian 

Sciences 26,190" 121 
Higher University 

Council 75491 2049 
Other Divisions* 14,927 5.45 

Total 250,018 RORS 

SAN JUAN 

Faculty of Engineering 

and Exact Sciences 15,728 6 
Commercial School of 

San Juan 1025 

Total 14,755 5.76 

SAN LUIS 

Faculty of Educational 

Sciences 11.225 49 

Grand Total 255.0% 100.00 


* Divided among six institutes 


*Tw libraries 

* Includes Combustion Iretitute, Conservatory of Mu 
sic and Seenic Art, School of Political Studies, Uni 
ve ty Club, Department of University Extension 


and Central University Colegio 


Sovusce: Unpubiished figures of Central Library and 


computations therefrom 


Buenos Aires, Although works of philos 
ophy and theology figure most promi 
nently in the collection, there are titles 
from the fields of law, history, literature, 


and mathematics, as well as volumes 
dealing with the Jesuit order.’ 

La Plata possesses several special col 
lections. Outstanding is the 18,000-vol 
ume Farini Library, purchased in 1956 
It contains histories, descriptions, and 
travel accounts of the New World, many 


of them dating from the seventeenth and 


La Biblioteca Mayor, sua Ovi 
1939), 


‘Juan B. Echenique 
yenes (Cordoba 


j 
‘ 
$99 \ 
ae 


eighteenth centuries. About 2,700 books 
of Argentine philosophy and literature 
compose the Alejandro Korn collection 
The University also has a group of Cer 
vantes items and more than 150 editions 
of the Rubdryadt 

In 1942 Dr. Modesto 
gave the Faculty of Juridical and Social 
Litoral 
nearly cight hundred volumes and many 
This collec 


\lvarez Commas 


Sciences of the University of the 
pamphlets and periodicals 
tion centers on law and is especially 
rich in legal bibliography; it includes 
publications of the Argentine Supreme 
Court and nearly all treatises on Argen 
tine law." 

The University of the South recently 
acquired the private library of the writer 
Arthur Used not 
only by Marasso but His 
panists as Amado Alonso and Pedro Hen- 
riquez Urefa, it is primarily a working 
collection of works of 


literary history and criticism, rather than 


amd critic Marasso 


also by suc h 


basic texts and 
an assemblage of rarities, although there 
are some early editions of important lit 
works 


thousand volumes, it forms an excellent 


erary Comprising about three 


base on which to build the new Univer 
sity's resources in the Hispanic languages 
and literatures 

One of the most important collections 
in all South 
the Library of the 
Miguel! Lillo Institute at the University 
of Tucuman will of 
Argentine scientist Miguel Lillo (1862 


1951), the Institute began operations in 


of natural science 


has been formed by 


Created under the 


1937 and engages in a program of teach 
ing, research, and publication in a num 
ber of helds; it is preparing, 
monumental Genera et 


screntil 
for example, the 
Species 
library, embracing botany 


Plantarum Argentinarum. Its 
roology, en 
tomology, geology, and mineralogy, now 
fifty-four thousand 


items and is particularly rich in holdings 


amounts to about 


1942), 


Biblioteca como 


‘Dominge Buonocere, La 
(Santa Fe 


te 


of scientific serials, of which more than 
six hundred titles are currently re 
ceived. Among the notable books pos 
sessed are the Voyage of Humboldt and 
Bonpland (Paris, 1805-34) in twenty 
seven volumes, with hand-colored plates, 
and the first edition of the 40-volume 


set of Martius, Flora Brasiliensis.” 


Technical Services 


The technical services of Argentine 
university libraries reflect the lack of 
central administration and the dispersal 
of their collections. Each unit in a sys 
tem, utilizing its own funds and person 
nel, generally has responsibility for its 
own acquisitions and cataloging. Here 
also developments are moving in the di 
centralization. “The 


rection of general 


library of the Faculty of Philosophy and 
Letters at Buenos Aires now handles ac 
quisitions for the libraries of the Fac 


ulty’s institutes, and it may refuse to 
duplicate holdings if it considers this 
unnecessary. 

Among the methods of acquisition, 
purchase tends to be slow, time-consum 
ing, and fraught with administrative dif 
ficulties (especially for serials), if judged 
by American [his results 
from fiscal and accounting policies usu- 
ally beyond the control of the librarian. 
Funds available decreased steadily under 
the Perén government, until they all but 
disappeared. Fortunately, present univer 
sity budgets are providing relatively gen 
erous amounts, which, although by no 


standards 


mecans adequate for retrospective acqui 
sition, appear in some cases ample for 
current publications. Problems of for 
eign currencies complicate procurement 
of books published abroad, particularly 
if a library seeks permission to use the 
official exchange rate of 18.50 pesos to 
the dollar instead of the free rate (which 
provides approximately half as many 
dollars) 

*la Fundacion lnstituto 
min (Argentina) ({Tucuman 


thine Miguel Lille (Tucuman, Editorial 
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Another method of acquisition, ex 
Latin 


the 


change, always important for 


American libraries, became by far 
most important source of additions dur 
ing the Perén period. Some libraries re 
port that as high as 80 or 90 per cent of 
their new volumes came by this method, 


while, at the same time, curtailed publi 


cation programs, by reducing the num 


ber of items they could offer, decreased 
amount of Here 
division of effort probably 
is likely that 
centralized, or at least coordinated, ex 
better re 


the total exchange. 
again the 
weakens the program; it 


change would achieve much 
sults than the total of existing individual 
programs. The Miguel Lillo Institute 
demonstrates what a successful exchange 
program can accomplish: by offering its 
journals in botany and zoology (Lilloa 
and Act Zooldgicia Lilloana, respective 
lv), it obtains nearly all its serials by ex 
change. Gifts, at present, play a rela 
tively minor role in building library col 
lections; this source might be more in 
tensively cultivated in the future 

The number of units in Argentine uni 
versities and their physical separation 
make the lack of central catalogs one of 
the most serious obstacles in the way of 
adequate library organization. Not only 
do students and faculty spend consider 
able time searching for tithes in various 
libraries, but units un 
holdings of other 


men 


departmental 
knowingly duplicate 
divisions in the same system. As 
the Superior Council of 
Aires in 1941 


Institute to ¢ stablish 


tioned above, 
the University of Buenos 
created a Library 
a central catalog for the resources of all 
libraries. Although neither 
complete nor fully current, this 


which incorporates more than six hun 


university 
tool, 


dred thousand entries, is certainly a step 
in the right direction. At the time of its 
establishment, it was hoped to develop 
the catalog into a national union catalog 
by adding the holdings of other univer 
sity libraries, the National Library, and 
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collections, but this 
\ central catalog 
at La Plata is about 50 per cent com 
plete. In 1956 the administrations of the 
Ducuman 


other important 
has not been realized 


Universities of Cuyo and of 
decided to create such catalogs at their 
institutions, but 
nel, and equipment have not yet been 
made available, neither project has be 
gun. Although Cérdoba has a Biblio 
graphic Office, containing cards from the 
Library of Congress and from other At 


since budget, person 


gentine libraries, plans to develop a 
central catalog for the university remain 
The University of the South 
intends to list all books in 4 central cat 
This leaves only 
not yet taken any 
Although much 
remains to be that the 
prediction of further development of 
ten 


tentative 


alog from the outset 
Litoral, which 
steps in this direction 
done, it 


has 
is cleat 
union catalogs in Argentina, mack 
years ago, is being fulfilled.'® 
Catalogs in individual libraries vary 
greatly in type of entries, code followed 
(if any), and emount and arrangement 
of information provided. Practically no 
libraries have 
the author file 
in the smallest units. Except for serials 
and anonymous works, the title entry ts 
nonexistent, and the principle 
of corporate authorship has not found 


a dictionary catalog, but 


is nearly universal, even 


almost 


widespread adoption. Since there are no 
published periodical indexes, most cat 
alogs include cards for magazine articles 
as well as other analytics. A classed cat 
alog, based on the Universal Decimal 
Classification, most commoniy provides 


The Faculty of 
Philosophy and Letters at Buenos Aires 


the subject approach 


is one of the few libraries which follows 
modern cataloging principles (the Vat 
ican code) 

The classification most frequently en 
countered is the Universal Decimal Clas 
sihcation, in spite of the complications it 
However, 


introduces in shelving 


“Carlos Victor 


Republic,” 


Penna 


t'nien Catalogs in the Ar 
CRI 7 


(1947), 436-37, 442 


gentine 


—| 


libraries—especially the smaller ones 
use fixed location by accession number. 
Others have modified this to include 
broad subject grouping; such a system 
(somewhat indebted to the Library of 
Congress Classification) is found at the 
main library at La Plata 


Services to Readers 


Many libraries occupy inadequate 
quarters which sometimes border on the 
makeshift. Areas used by the staff leave 
much to be desired; in some instances, 
no space remains to shelve current ac- 


quisitions, and capacity for readers is 


limited. Practically nowhere would the 
total provision in a system approach, 
percentagewise, that of most universities 
in the United States. For example, the 
library of the Faculty of Philosophy and 
Letters at Buenos Aires can seat only 
thirty-six people (less than 2 per cent 
of the two thousand students it serves). 
Unfortunately, improvements as 
can be made at present (a small expan 
sion of the Central Library at Tucuman, 
for instance) are temporary expedients 
rather than solutions to the spatial prob- 
lem. The small of adequately 
housed libraries would include that of 
the Faculty of Medical Sciences at Buenos 
Aires and the Main Library at La Plata; 
both furnish a sufficient number of 
seats in their general reading rooms and 
have enough stack space for a number of 
years 

lurning now to services to readers, 
one notes that schedules maintained by 
most Argentine university libraries are 
surprisingly parallel to those in many 
American colleges and universities: from 
8 am. to 10 PM. units open at 
7:30, and some do not until 11. 
Some of the collections do not 
provide service for two hours at midday, 
and no library presently offers any serv 
ice on Sunday 

In circulation there appears to be a 
division between libraries with a liberal 
and those with a restrictive policy. Those 


such 


roster 


a few 
‘ lowe 


smaller 


in the former group have established 
loan periods of ten days or two wecks, 
while those in the latter limit borrow 
ings to overnight or from Friday night 
to Monday morning; the usual explana- 
tion for the latter course is the great 
demand, especially for textbooks, which 
are so expensive (relative to students’ 
funds) that they are not often purchased. 
Books on reserve usually meet such 
needs in American colleges and univer- 
sities, but Argentine libraries with re- 
strictive loan policies usually make no 
distinction used titles 
and those making up the general collec 
tion. In a few cases, complicated circu 


between heavily 


lation procedures result in a great deal 
of staff work (usually transferring perti 
nent data from one ledger to another), 
but a critical re-evaluation of the raison 
d'étre of charging systems is leading to 
gradual simplification of such cumber 
some forms as do remain. Readers do not 
have direct access to the shelves in many 
of the larger libraries, but this is a less 
important question than in the United 
States, since fixed location of volumes 
by accession order removes the chief ad 
vantage of readers’ examining the shelves 
Libraries which employ a subject ar 
rangement are more likely to have open 
shelves, as are most institutes and smaller 
units 

Of the four major library services, it 
is obvious that reference work has devel 
oped least in Argentine institutions of 
higher education. It would be interest 
ing to know why this is so, but one can 
only speculate that lack of personnel, of 
space, and even of necessary reference 
tools have all contributed. In addition, 
it appears that librarians have concerned 
themselves less with the public service 
aspects of librarianship than with tech- 
nical processes; there are administrators, 
catalogers, and circulation librarians in 
Argentine universities, but practically no 
reference librarians as such. Some libra 
assembled their reference 


ries have not 


(Continued on page 422) 
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The question of the location of ALA 
Headquarters has been referred to the 
membership of the Association. This is 
a very important question. Its decision 
is important It is more important that 
the decision be a real expression of opin 
ion from the members. 

You will find the details of the issue 
in the September ALA Bulletin—includ- 
ing a ballot for If you have 
not already read the information in that 
issue, now—and then 
VOTE. You may also wish to go back 
to the May 1957 ALA Bulletin and 
give careful thought to the Report of 
Board Subcommittee on 


your use 


please do so 


the Executive 
Headquarters Location 

You must have an interest in the lo- 
national office of your As- 
sociation. If haven't, read all the 
the background material and develop 
an interest. I say this because it is the 
Member who now has the power to 
make the decision, and it is the Mem 
ber who should now decide. The ALA 


cation of the 
you 


of the roll call of the 


Armstrong, Clifford R Yes 


Bennett, Fleming Not voting 
Branscomb, Lewis C Yes 
Brubaker, H.S Not voting 
Craft, Irene I Yes 
Crosland, Mrs. Dorothy M. Yes 
Daniels, Marietta Yes 
Fayer, Mrs. Margaret Not voting 
Heintz, Edward C No 
Hintz, Carl W Not voting 
Hirsch, Felix F Yes 
Jenkins, Mrs. Frances B. No 
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ALA Mail Vote on Headquarters Location: 
A Memo to ACRL Members 


How ACRL Councilors Voted 


Ten of ACRL's representatives on the ALA Council voted at Kansas City on 
the report which would move ALA Headquarters to Washington. A 
ACRL Councilors follows 


Executive Board has given much thought 
to this. Council has acted upon it. But 
vou, the Member, have the last word 
providing you exercise your democrat 
ic privilege and vote. 

This mail vote of the membership is 
being taken because a group of mem 
bers, acting within constitutional provi 
sions, has challenged the decision of 
Council. The ALA Constitution = re 
quires, however, in an action of this na 
ture, that one-fourth of the personal 
and institutional membership (approxi 
mately five thousand) must vote in order 
for there to be a membership decision 
one way or another 

I say, in behalf of the Executive 
Board, that it is greatly to be hoped 
that there will be full membership par 
ticipation in the mail vote. I say in be 
half of every member of ALA that mem- 
bership participation is more important 
than the division on any 
single issue 


“ves” or “no” 


Daviw H. Cir 


tabulation 


Kelley, David Otis 
McAnally, Arthur M Not voting 
Orr, Robert W Yes 


Not voting 


Ottemiller, John H Not voting 
Pierce, Helen Frances Not voting 
Powell, Donald M Not voting 
Stallings, H. Dean Not voting 
Stone, Elizabeth Opal Not voting 


Towne, Jackson Yes 
Winchell, Constance M Not voting 


Wright, Walter W Not voting 
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ACRL Grants for 1957 


vear the 
Foundation 


third successive 


Committee on 


For the 
ACRL. 
Grants is distributing application forms 
for grants in September. These must be 
returned to the ACRL ofhce by October 
20. Applications will be studied by the 
Committee in November and December. 
All applicants will be notihed of the re 
n January, 1958 
used for 


sults 
Funds are to be the same 
general purposes in 1957 as in 1956. Last 


year's grant program was described in 


tion at the undergraduate level, except 
that used for re 
search in librarianship. All types of in- 
offer four-year under- 


some funds may be 
stitutions which 
graduate studies and are not supported 
by tax sources are eligible for grants. 
I wo-year institutions which plan to es 
tablish four-year programs in the near 
future are eligible for grants 
Application forms are mailed out to 
practically all non-tax supported, four 
United States 


Ofhce 


institutions in the 
listed in the 


year 


which are current 


detail in the September, 1956, issue of 
CRL. Readers who wish details on the 
1957 grants are referred to this article 
(“The ACRL, Grants for 1956," by Ar 
thur T. Hamlin, CRL, XVII (1956), 
1253-27) as the 1957 program is simi 
lar in practically all details 


of Education directory. These are ad 


dressed to the library and should be re 
ceived before September 25. Institutions 
which do not that 
date are urged to request them from the 
ACRL Ofhce (50 East Huron Street, 


Chicago 11, Illinois) —A. T. H 


receive forms by 


The grants are designed to aid educa 


A Note on the New ACRL Constitution 


Phe process of having ACRL comply with the new organizational structure 
of ALA subsequent to the management survey got under way at the Midwinter 
Meeting in February, 1957. The ACRL Committee on Constitution and Bylaws 
examined the published Constitution and Bylaws of ACRL 
1CRL Organivation Manual (Chicago, 1956) and compared them with the latest 
revision of the ALA Constitution in order to identify the areas of conflict in the 
two documents. It soon became apparent to the committee that no simple parallel 
text document could be written with clarity. While generous reference was made 
to the old ACRL, Constitution it was considered best to produce a document de 


appearing in the 


nouveau 

Following the first draft that was produced at Midwinter the committee used 
ind counsel of the former and interim executive secretaries of ACRL 
ACRL on SCOR. After further editing and refinement 
the document was submitted to the chairman of the ALA Constitution and By 
laws Committee for inspection for possible conflicts with the ALA Constitution 


the advice 
and the representative ol 


and Bylaws. No conflict was found 


At the annual conference in Kansas City the ACRL Board of Directors voted 
to accept a change in the statement of the fields of responsibility as noted in Ar 
ticle II, Sec. | of the Constitution. Subsequently, at the ACRL meeting on June 
27 the document was presented to the membership and was approved without dis 


senting vote. It will be presented for adoption at the San Francisco Conference 
next June 
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ACRL Constitution and Bylaws 


Constitution 


Articie I. NAME 


Sec. |. The name of this organization s.<!. be the Association of College and 
Research Libraries, a division of the American Library Association 


Articie Il, Onyect 


Sec. |. The Association of College and Research Libraries represents the li- 
braries of higher education (of those institutions supporting formal education above 
the secondary-school level), independent research libraries, and specialized libraries 


Articie Ill. Mempersuir 


Sec. |. Members. Any personal or institutional or life member of the American 
Library Association may designate the Association of College and Research Librar 
ies as the type-of-library divisional membership or may become a member upon 
payment of the additional divisional membership fee as provided in the Amer 
ican Library Association Bylaws 

Sec. 2. Suspension and Reinstatement. The membership of any individual or in 
stitution may be suspended by a two-thirds vote of the Board of Directors. A sus 
pended member may be reinstated by a three-fourths vote of the Board of Di 
rectors 


Articie IV. Orricers 


Sec. |. Officers. The offwers of the Association shall be a president and a vice 
wesident, who is the president-elect 
| | 

Sec. 2. Terms. The president and the vice-president shall be elected from the 


membership of the Association and shall serve for one year or until their succes 


sors are clected and qualihed 


V. Boarp or Dinecrors 


Sec. 1. Duties and Authority. The Board of Directors shall have general over 
sight and direction of the affairs of the Association, It shall conduct all business 
pertaining to the Association, and shall have authority to make decisions for the 
Association during the periods between meetings. 

Sec. 2. Members. 

(a) Voting. The Board shall consist of the president, vice-president, retiring 
president, four directors-at-large, one director elected by each section, and the 
American Library Association Councilors clected on nomination from the Asso 


ciation. 
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(b) Non-voting. The executive secretary and the chairman of each section are 
ex-officio members without vote. 

Sec. 3. Terms. The directorsat-large and directors representing sections shall 
be clected from the members of the Association for four-year terms, which terms 
shall overlap so as to insure continuity of policy 


VI. Secrions AND COMMITTEES 


Sec. |. Sections of the Association may be organized and committees authorized 
as provided in the Bylaws. 


VIL. Meerincs 


Sec. 1. General Meetings. The Association shall hold an annual meeting at the 
time and place of the annual conference of the American Library Association 
Other meetings may be called at the discretion of the Board of Directors. 

Sec. 2. Section Meetings. Meetings of the Sections shall be held at the time and 
place of the annual conference of the American Library Association. Other meet 
ings may be called by the chairman or other controlling agency of the section. 
Sections may, with the approval of the Board of Directors, hold closed meetings 
or joint meetings with other sections. 


VILL. Bytaws 


Sec, 1. Adoption, Suspension, and Amendments. Bylaws may be adopted, sus- 
pended and amended by a majority vote of the members of the Association at 
tending a general meeting at an annual conference or casting ballots in a vote 
by mail. 


IX. AMENDMENTS 


Sec. |. All proposals for amending the Constitution shall be referred to the 
Board of Directors. The Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of 
the members present at a general meeting of the Association at two successive an 
nual meetings provided that notice of the proposed amendment has been pub 


lished not less than one month before final consideration. 


Bylaws 


Articie I. Durs 


Sec. 1. General. Dues shall be those provided for in the American Library 
Association Bylaws 
Sec. 2. Additional. A tee of filty cents per year will be charged for membership 


in each section in excess of two 
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Articie Il. NOMINATIONS AND ELECTION 


Sec. |. Committee. A committee to nominate candidates for elective positions 
to be filled for the Association as a whole shall be appointed by the vice president 


(president-elect), with the approval of the president, at such times as to enable 


the committee to meet during the annual meeting preceding the one at which the 
results of the election are to be announced. In making its selection the commit 
tee shall keep in mind the following objectives: (a) the importance of developing 
leaders among the younger members of the Association; (b) the desirability of ro 
tating important ofhces among the various sections composing the Association; (c) 
the necessity of securing a Board of Directors on which all sections will have as 
equal a number of representatives as is possible at any one time; (d) the repre 
sentation of the various interests of the Association and the geographical distribu 
tion of its members; (e) that written consent must be secured from each candi 
date; (f) that candidates should be presented in blocks of two names each, Can 
didates for elective positions for sections shall be chosen as each section deter 
mines 

Sec, 2. Reporting of Nominees 

(a) Electwwe Offers of the Association as a whole. The Nominating Committee 
shall report at such time and in such manner as is provided in the American Li 
brary Association Constitution and Bylaws, keeping in mind the fact that it is 
important for the names of the nominees to become known to the members of 
the Association as early as is practicable. 

(b) American Library Association Councilors. The executive secretary of the As 
sociation shall inform the Nominating Committee of the number of American 
Library Association Councilors to be nominated to provide for replacements and 
for reappointment of the number of Councilors as required by the changing num 
ber of the members of the Association. This committee shall file its nominations 
(and the written consent of the nominees that their names may be placed on the 
ballot) with the executive secretary of the Association and with the chairman of the 
American Library Association Nominating Committee at such time and in such 
manner as the chairman of the American Library Association Nominating Com 
mittee shall indicat 

Sec. 3. Nominations by others for elective officers of the Association as a whole 
Nominations other than those of the Nominating Committee signed by no less 
than twenty members of the Association shall be accepted and placed on the bal 
lot if they are filed with the executive secretary of the Association at least three 
months before the date on which ballots are to be mailed. Written consent of the 
nominces must accompany such nominations 

Sec. 4. Right to vote. All members of the Association shall be eligible to vote on 
the elective positions of the Association. Only members afhliated with a section 
shall vote for its ofhcers and the director who will represent that section on the 
Board of Directors 

Sec. 5. Elections 

(a) Association. Elections to elective positions for the Association as a whole 
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(b) Non-voting. The executive secretary and the chairman of cach section are 
ex-othcio members without vote. 

Sec. 3. Terms. The directorsat-large and directors representing sections shall 
be elected from the members of the Association for four-year terms, which terms 
shall overlap so as to insure continuity of policy. 


Artic ie VI. Sections AND COMMITTEES 


Sec. 1. Sections of the Association may be organized and committees authorized 
as provided in the Bylaws. 


VIL. Meerincs 


Sec. |. General Meetings. The Association shall hold an annual meeting at the 
time and place of the annual conference of the American Library Association. 
Other meetings may be called at the discretion of the Board of Directors. 

Sec. 2. Section Meetings. Meetings of the Sections shall be held at the time and 
place of the annual conference of the American Library Association. Other meet 
ings may be called by the chairman or other controlling agency of the section. 
Sections may, with the approval of the Board of Directors, hold closed meetings 
or joint meetings with other sections. 


Articie Bytaws 


Sec, 1. Adoption, Suspension, and Amendments. Bylaws may be adopted, sus- 
pended and amended by a majority vote of the members of the Association at 
tending a general meeting at an annual conference or casting ballots in a vote 
by mail. 


IX. AMENDMENTS 


Sec. |. All proposals for amending the Constitution shall be referred to the 
Board of Directors. The Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of 
the members present at a general meeting of the Association at two successive an 
nual meetings provided that notice of the proposed amendment has been pub- 
lished not less than one month before final consideration 


Bylaws 


Articie I. Durs 


Sec. |. General. Dues shall be those provided for in the American Library 
Association Bylaws 
Sec, 2. Additional. A tee of fifty cents per year will be charged for membership 


in each section in excess of two 
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Articie Il, NOMINATIONS AND ELECTION 


Sec. 1. Committee. A committee to nominate candidates for elective positions 
to be filled for the Association as a whole shall be appointed by the vice-president 


(president-elect), with the approval of the president, at such times as to enable 


the committee to meet during the annual meeting preceding the one at which the 
results of the election are to be announced. In making its selection the commit 
tee shall keep in mind the following objectives: (a) the importance of developing 
leaders among the younger members of the Association; (b) the desirability of ro 
tating important ofhces among the various sections composing the Association; (c) 
the necessity of securing a Board of Directors on which all sections will have as 
equal a number of representatives as is possible at any one time; (d) the repre 
sentation of the various interests of the Association and the geographical distribu 
tion of its members; (e) that written consent must be secured from each candi 
date; (f) that candidates should be presented in blocks of two names each, Can 
didates for elective positions for sections shall be chosen as each section deter 
mines 

Sec, 2. Re porting of Nominees 

(a) Elective Officers of the Association as a whole. The Nominating Committee 
shall report at such time and in such manner as is provided in the American Li 
brary Association Constitution and Bylaws, keeping in mind the fact that it is 
important for the names of the nominees to become known to the members of 
‘the Association as early as is practicable, 

(b) American Library Association Councilors. The executive secretary of the As 
sociation shall inform the Nominating Committee of the number of American 
Library Association Councilors to be nominated to provide for replacements and 
for reappointment of the number of Councilors as required by the changing num 
ber of the members of the Association. This committee shall file its nominations 
(and the written consent of the nominees that their names may be placed on the 
ballot) with the executive secretary of the Association and with the chairman of the 
American Library Association Nominating Committee at such time and in such 
manner as the chairman of the American Library Association Nominating Com 
mittee shall indicate 

Sec. 5. Nominations by others for elective officers of the Association as a whole 
Nominations other than those of the Nominating Committee signed by no less 
than twenty members of the Association shall be accepted and placed on the bal 
lot if they are filed with the executive secretary of the Association at least three 
months before the date on which ballots are to be mailed. Written consent of the 
nominecs must accompany suc h nominations 

Sec. 4. Right to vote. All members of the Association shall be eligible to vote on 
the elective positions of the Association. Only members afhliated with a section 
shall vote for its ofheers and the director who will represent that section on the 
Board of Directors. 

Sec. 5. Elections 

(a) Association. Elections to elective positions for the Association as a whole 
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shall be by mail vote. The candidate receiving the largest number of votes shall 
be elected. In case of a tie vote the successful candidate shall be determined by lot. 

(b) Sections. Elections to elective positions for sections shall be made as each 
section determines. The election of directors representing sections must be re- 
ported in writing by a section's retiring chairman to the executive secretary of the 
Association before the adjournment of the annual meeting. Any section failing so 
to report such election by this time shall lose its right to be represented on the 
Board for the following elective year. The election of other officers shall be re 
ported to the executive secretary in the same way and at the same time 


Articie IIL, Quorum 


Sec. |. Board of Directors. A majority of the voting members of the Board of 
Directors shall constitute a quorum. 

(a) Mail votes. In the absence of a quorum the president may authorize a mail 
vote. An affirmative vote of three-fourths of the voting directors of the Board 
shall be required to pass a motion. On each mail vote, each voting director of the 
Board shall have the option of voting for the motion, against the motion, or to 
hold for discussion 

Sec. 2. Association. Filty members shall constitute a quorum of the Association 


for the transaction of all business except elections. 
Articie IV. Secrions 


Sec. |. Establishment. Any group of twenty-five or more members of the Asso 
ciation, representing a field of activity in general distinct from those of the then 
existing sections, and within the scope of the Association's field of interest, may or 
ganize a section upon receiving approval from the Board of Directors. Sections 
shall be composed only of Association members. 

Sec. 2. Representation on the Board of Directors. Any section consisting of fifty 


or more members shall elect from its voting membership one representative on the 


Board of Directors 
V. Com™irrers 


Sec. |. Authorization. Committees of the Association as a whole shall be author 
ized by action of the Association or the Board of Directors, except as otherwise 
provided in the Constitution and Bylaws. 

Sec. 2. Appointment of Committee Members. Standing committees shall be es 


tablished with clearly defined areas of responsibility and with a specified number 


of members and specihe terms of offce not to exceed five years. Committee mem 


bership shall be staggered with regularity, in order to provide continuity. The 


vice-president (president-elect) shall appoint committee members to fill the vacan 
cies due to occur during the term of his presidency; he may name the chairman 
of each committee for the term to correspond with his office as president or he 
may waive his privilege of appointing the chairman and request the committee 
to elect its own chairman. Special appointments to fill vacancies on any committee 


may be made by the president for one appointive year only. 
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Sec. 3. Discontinuance. A committee may be discontunucd only by the agency 


authorizing it 
Arricie VI. VACANCIES 


Sec. 1. Electwe Positions. Appointments to fill vacancies in elective positions of 
the Association as a whole (except president and vice president) shall be made by 
the Board of Directors until it is possible for the Association to fill the vacancy at 
the next regular annual election in accordance with the Bylaws. 

(a) A vacancy in the office of president shall be filled, for the remainder of the 
term, by the vice-president. This succession shall not prevent a person who suc 
ceeds to the presidency because of a vacancy from serving his normal term as pres 
ident the next year, as is provided in the Constitution 

(b) A vacancy in the ofhce of vice-president can be filled only by election as pro 
vided in the Bylaws. 

(c) If vacancies occur in the ofhees of president and vice-president within the 
same term the Board of Directors shall elect as president one of the directors or 
the directors-at-large for the remainder of the term. When a regular election is 
next held, a president and a vice-president shall be elected. 

(d) Vacancies on the Board of Directors shall be filled by election at the next 
regular election after the vacancy occurs. 

(ec) Appointments to fill vacancies on a committee of the Association as a whole 
shall be made by the president 


VIL. Years 


Sec. 1. Membership Year. The membership year of the Association shall be the 
calendar year. 

Sec. 2. Fiscal Year. The fiscal year of the Association shall be the fiscal year of 
the American Library Association 

Sec. 3. Elective and Appointive Year. The term of ofhce for elective and ap 


pointive positions of the Association filled annually shall be the period beginning 
with the adjournment of the annual conference and ending with the adjourn 
ment of the next succeeding annual conference. Terms of ofhce for elective posi 


tions occupied longer than one year shall be calculated from the adjournment of 


the annual conference. 
VITL or Orper 


Sec. |. The rules contained in Robert's Rules of Order shall govern the Asso- 
ciation in all cases to which they are applicable, and in which they are not in- 
consistent with the Constitution and Bylaws 


SEPARATELY Painteo Coris or THE ACRI. Constitution ann By 
Laws Witt Be on Reovurst TO ACRL, 20 
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Brief of Minutes 
ACRL Board of Directors 


JUNE 24, 1957 


A meeting of the Board of Directors was 
held at the Phillips Hotel, Kansas City, Mis 
Robert W Orr 
Vice-President; 

Ireasurer,; Robert Vosper 
Richard Harwell, Executive 
Francis P. Allen, Clifford R. Arm 
M. Bentz, J. Richard Blan 
chard, Lewis C. Branscomb, William 5S. Dix 
Felix EF. Hirsch, Mrs. Frances B 
Leonard TH. Kirkpatrick, Archie I 
Giles F. Shepherd, Jr, Maurice F 
Angelin Lesdell, Lawrence 
Katherine Walker, Leo M. Weins 
lis Wright 

Following explanation of the projected 
work of Jone Committee on the 
Union List of Serials by Mr. Wright 
moved by Mr. Kirkpatrick (seconded by Mrs 
Jenkins) that the Board authorize its repre 


sourt, June 24. Present were 


Fileen Thornton 
Parker 


President 


President 
Ralph H 
Past 
Secretary 
strong, Dal 
Jenkins 
Mc Neal 
auber 
I hompson 


and 


Advisory 
it was 


sentative on the committee to vote for its 


incorporation, Passed 

Mr. McNeal reported to the Board the 
formation since Midwinter 1957 of a Special 
Committee on Activities Development, re 
quested suggestions concerning the work of 
the committee, and promised its first reg 
ular report at Midwinter 1958 

Mr. Allen 


Chairman of the Nominating 
reported the results of the divi 
Harwell reported the re 
sults of the 
are in print in the July CRL.) Miss Thorn 
that 
ments for 1957-58 were not yet completed 


sion election. Mr 
section elections results 


ton commented committee appoint 
announced later 

Mr. Weins discussed the ALA budgeting 
procedures under reorganization. Mr. Har 
well remarked that ACRL, has received full 
cooperation from the ALA comptroller in 
the preparation of its budget and commented 
that that 
the total under present procedure 


is better 


and would be 


its budgetary position is strong, 


pe ture 
method, and 


than under the old 


that attempts to compare the old and new 


budgetary patterns without thorough study 
are often misleading. Mr. Vosper announced 
to the Board ALA’s impending loss in the 
I here 


was unanimous expression of regret at his 


departure ol Mr. Weins from its staff 


leaving and best wishes for his future 
Mr. Parker 


urer position in 


in commenting on the Treas 


ACRI 


fice is not necessary with the 


noted that the of 
new budge tary 
procedures and that it would be abolished 
by the absence of any provision for it in the 
new ACRL Constitution. A discussion con 
cerning budgetary PEBCO en 
\ proposal that a budget committee be 
that the 

such 


requests to 
sued 
established or general ofhcers of 


the division act as was left without 
formal action 

Mr. Harwell reported on the accomplish 
ments of ALA's Special Committee on Re 
organization. He acted as staff-liaison for 
ACRL’'s representative on the 
Robert W. Severance, at its March meeting 
To the Board he read the ACRL statement 
of Fields of Responsibility which had been 
drawn up at the SCOR meeting and which 


had been unanimously approved by a mail 


committee, 


vote, Discussion brought out a general feel 
ing that ACRL’'s interest in its publishing 
program was not sufhciently covered in the 
therefore re 
vised for presentation to the Kansas City 
meeting of SCOR to assert that ACRL’s re 
sponsibility to the profession includes “Rep 


statement. Its item four was 


resentation and interpretation of college and 
university libraries, independent research li 
braries, and specialized libraries in contacts 
within and outside the profession through 
appropriate publications and other activi 
tics 

The Executive Secretary requested permis 
sion to begin the use of the new name of 
the Association as appropriate in the devel 
opment of its activities, prior to its final of 
ficial approval which is expected at the San 
Francisco Conference. On the motion of Mrs 
Jenkins (seconded by Mr. Hirsch) approval 


was granted 
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Miss Walker reported that the Libraries 
of Teacher Training Institutions Section had 
voted to change its name to the Teacher 
Education Libraries Section and requested 
Board approval of the change. On the mo 
tion of Mr. Vosper (seconded by Mr. Hirsch) 
the change was authorized and approved 

Mr. Shepherd reported the completion of 
the draft of the new ACRL Constitution for 
submission to a vote at the membership 
meeting and the certification of the draft as 
free from conflict with the ALA Constitu 
tion by Ralph Esterquest, Chairman of the 
ALA Committee on and By 
laws 


Constitution 


Mr. Bentz reported that the compilation 
and library 
previously a function of the ACRL, Commit 
Statistics, would be 
Committee on 


ol college university statistics, 


tee on continued as a 
Statistics of 


He as 


would 


function of the 
the Library Administration Division 
Board that the 


continue to appear in ¢ RL. 


sured the statistics 


JUNE 27, 1957 


ACRL 
tors meeting June 27 were 
President; Eileen 
Ralph H. Parker 
Past President 

utive Secretary; Mary N 
min B. Richards, Lewis C. Branscomb, Mrs 
Frances Neel Cheney, Mrs. Dorothy M. Cros 
Marietta Daniels, William S. Dix, Ar 
thur |. Hamlin, Mrs. Georgia Haugh, Ed 
ward C. Heintz, Felix E. Hirsch, Mrs. Fran 
ces B. Jenkins, W. Porter Kellam, Leonard H 
Kitkpatrick, William Lansberg, Edmon Low 
Arthur McAnally, Ralph McCoy, Ruth FE 
Scarborough, Ruth Schoneman, Robert I 
Angelin E. Tesdell, Ralph Thom 
Lawrence Jackson FE 


Board of Direc 
Robert W. Orr 
Thornton, Vice-President 
Robert Vosper 
Harwell, Exce 
Barton, Benja 


Present at the 


reasurer 
Richard B 


land 


almadge 
son Thompson, 


lowne, and Wayne Yenawine 


President Orr welcomed the various com 
mittee chairmen and guests to the meeting 
with the Bourd 

The Board approved the continuation of 
the appointinents ol Ralph bk. McCoy 
John H ACRL. representatives 
on the ACRL-DAVI Joint Committes 


Interests in the Audio-Visual 


and 
Moriarty as 
AASI 
on Mutual 
Field 
Mr. Orr reminded the Board of plans for 
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National Library Week to be carried out 
in March 1958. Miss Thornton invited sug 
gestions for the San 


Francisco 


programming of the 
Conterence 

Reports of the several committees were a 
cepted by the Board 

Mrs. Haugh reported a vote of the Com 
mittee on Rare Books, Manuscripts, and Spe 
with a 
report at Midwinter, of the possibility of 
that section ol 
ACRL. The appointment of such a commit 
tee was authorized 


cial Collections requesting a study 


committee's becoming a 


The Board authorized the adoption of the 
following as a statement of purpose for the 
ACRL, Committee on 

“The Committee on Foundation Grants is 
responsible for handling funds to aid higher 
education through support of libraries and 


Foundation Grants 


librarianship. To carry out this program, the 
committee has an implied responsibility to 
collect data on college library needs, to pub 
licize these needs, and to interpret the func 
tions of the library in higher education.” 

\ statement by Mr Thompson, offered as 
an addendum to the report of the Publica 
tions Committee, was approved as an oth 
cial expression of policy 
ACRI remark 
able vigor and success in developing its pub 
lications program, we should jealously guard 
its integrity, in respect both to content and 
to quality, We should scrutinize carefully any 
move by any outside group to alter the pur 
pose, character, or quality of ACRLI, publi 
cations, When actual changes are made, they 
should be initiated from within ACRL, not 
from outside 


“Inasmuch as has shown 


Mr. Harwell reported the approval of 
ACRKL's Fields of Re sponsibility 
statement. He reported also that SCOR had 
approved the amalgamation of the Special 
Libraries mto ACRL. Miss 
Schoneman reported that the SLD members 
were pleased to enter into ACRL and re 
quested that the Board appoint a representa 


amended 


Division 


tive to meet with its former organizing com 
mittee. On the Vosper (ses 
onded by general accord) Mrs. Crosland was 
appoimted to meet with the SLD representa 
tives. Mr. Orr expressed ACRL's pleasure at 
the opportunity to work with the subject 
specialist librarians and assurance that they 
could find a proper home in ACRI 


motion of Mtr 


_ | 


News from the Field 


Acquisitions, Girrs, CoLLections 


Tue CALIFORNIA Lippary, 
Berkeley, has received a collection of mate 
rials by and about Norman Douglas as a gift 
ol M. Included 
are twenty-one 
thirteen first editions 


of 


lerzian of San Francisco 
letters exchanged between 
the two men (includ 
ing ix inscribed .copies) and a manuscript 
notebook dated 1905. The collection will be 
kept as a unit in the library's Rare Books 


Department 


Untveastry has received a sub 
collection of documents by and 
about the late Otto Rank 
Most of the material was donated by ]. Jesse 
Taft of Additional papers 
that hill out the given by 
Mrs. Pierre wile of 
Dr. Rank. The psychothe rapist was a student 
and Freud and the 


collection includes three Freud manuscripts 


stantial 
psychotherapist 


Flourtown, Pa 
collection were 
Simon of Paris, former 


assxiate of Sigmund 


Dartmouth College, has 
purchased a collection, previously thought 
lost, of W. H. Hudson's letters to R. B 
Cunninghame-Gram. The forty-seven letters 
were Herbert F 
West on a visit to the Gram family home at 
Scotland. The col 
lection was purchased by Professor West for 
Baker Library with funds 

Schwartz of New York 
The 


an important addition to 


to be 


rediscovered by Professor 


Cardross, Dumbartonshire 
the Friends of the 
given by Eugene | 
City in memory of his father, Julius 
letters constitute 


the library's Hudson collection 


of the 
dedicated 


Mancarer I. Kine 
Kentucky 
Barkley Room in honor of the 
The 


and chair, por 


University of recently 
its Alben W 
late Senator and Vice-President room 
contains Mr. Barkley's desk 
trait other 
the library has 


Barkley’s papers and records, including let 


and memorabilia. In addition 


been presented with Mr 
lruman 
governmental drafts of 
speeches given by him, and photographs 


ters from Presidents Roosevelt and 


ind other hgures, 


Universtry of Detaware Liprary 


has acquired the business records of the T. F 


He 


& 1. Jewett firm and its successor, the Wil 
liamn D. Jewett Co., both of South Berwick 
Me. The collection consists of thirty-seven 
volumes of cash books, day books, ledgers 
memorandum and letter books covering the 
period 1822-1896. Theodore Furber Jewett 
(1787-1860), grandfather of Sarah Orne Jew 


ett, was the founder of the firm 


Universtry Liprary 
possesses an outstanding collection of books 


now 


in the fields of gardening and botany, the 
bequest of the late Langdon Pease of Win 
netka, Illinois. Notable for their 
format and illustrations, the 140 volumes de 
horticulture of many countries 


attractive 


scribe the 
and periods 


Yate Universrry Liprary has been given 
a 180-volume collection of the works of Rai 
ner Maria Rilke by Dr. Edgar § 
heimer of New York. A notable 
Leben und Lieder (1895); only five copies 
includes 


Oppe n 
item is 


ure known to exist 
eight Rilke letters 
forty-six already owned by the library 


will augment the 


INDIANA Univenstry Linkary has acquired 
the complete file of manuscripts and letters 
Mary Craig 
book librar 


of Upton Sinclair and his wife 
David A. Randall 


collection 


Sinclair rare 
ian, reports that “the 


a record that in length of time covered, va 


COM prise 


riety, and fullness is unsurpawed by that 
of any figure of American literature and cul 
ture of any period.” Included in the eight 
documentation of 
books, 
and documents relating to the 
and family re« 


tons of material are the 


Sinclair's various crusading corre 


sponde 
famous Lanny Budd series 
ords extending back to 1813. Sinclair's works, 
collection 


as represented by the have ap 


peared in approximately a thousand titles 


in sixty languages in filty-five countries. The 
250,000 


letters alone number 


Illinois, will 


exhibit of 


Lincotn Cotecr, Lincoln, 
October 15 an 
manuscripts from the 
collection of Mr and Mrs Philip D 
of River Forest, Illinois. The 
mark the opening of Lincoln's new exhibi 


open extensive 


American historical 
Sang 


exhibit will 
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tion hall. It will illustrate American history 
with autographic material from the time of 
Columbus to the present. In conjunction 
with this exhibit Lincoln will display in its 
Museum of the Presidents a complete series 
of Presidential autographs, also drawn from 
the Sang Collection 


Tne Lisrary of New Mexico of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts recently 
acquired its hundred thousandth volume, 
thereby becoming the last of the land grant 
colleges and universities in the continental 
United States, other than separate institu 
tions for Negroes, to reach this point. La 
Historia del Templo de Nuestra Sefiora de 
Guadalupe, written and printed by Dr. A. Al 
cazar de Velasco and Cleofas Calleros was 
chosen as the hundred thousandth book. It 
is 4 contemporary limited edition, presented 
to the library by Robert E. McKee and his 
sons, David and Philip 


Ine Universtry of Groroia has received 
nearly four thousand manuscripts of prime 
Keith Read Colle 
tion of Georgia Manuscripts. The diary of 
Peter Gordon, one of General Edward Ogle 


historical value in the 


thorpe’s companions in the first settling of 
Savannah, is among the outstanding items in 
Others include the Sheftall 
register of Savannah 1736 until after 
1800; the journal of Caleb Davis 
of the southeast coast, written while 


the collection 
from 
privateer 
a pris 
oner m the Tower of London: the laws of 
the Creek Nation in a manuscript written in 
1824; the 


one ol Georgia's signers of the 


autobiography of William Few 
Declaration 
of Independence; a nephew's biographical 
sketch of Indian agent Benjamin Hawkins; 
and Lachlan McIntosh’s journal of the siege 
Revolution. The 
University 


of Charleston during the 
collection was presented to the 
of Georgia Libraries by the Wormsloe Foun 


dation, Inc., of Savannah 


CATHERINE, St 
Minnesota, has been given the Char 


Cottece or 
Paul 
lotte Hill Slade Collection, a group of 560 
items including fine bindings, first editions, 
autographs, and letters. Among them are first 
editions of George Cruikshank, the Comic 
1835-1853, Kate 


manak dating from 1883 


Greenaway's Al 
and several exam- 


nac 


ples of German silver bindings 
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BULLDINGS 


Tue Haney 5S. Indepen 
dence, Missouri, was formally opened with 
dedication ceremonies led by Chief Justice 
Earl Warren. He predicted that the library 
would “become a midwestern center of study 
and research not only for the period of Mr 
Iruman’s presidency but also for the whole 
complex picture of events surrounding it.” 
Valued with its contents at 21 million dol 
lars, the library was passed into the hands 
of the United States government 


Unton Schenectady, N. Y., has 
received from the Kresge Foundation of De 
troit, a conditional pledge of $50,000 toward 
a new library building. The money will be 
made available if additional 
for the new structure are obtained no later 


1957 


funds needed 


than the end of 


Construction was started on the four-mil 
liondollar Pros at 
St. Louis University on June 4, Architect 
engineer for the building is the Leo A, Daly 
Co. of St. Louis. Keyes Metcalf is consultant 

LIBRARY SCHOOLS 

Universrry or Cincinnati will offer 
evening courses in librarianship for the first 
time this fall. Designed to give basic profes 
sional training, the program meets graduate 
library school requirements, Arthur T. Ham 
librarian, Ernest Miller 
director of the Cincinnati and Hamilton 
County Public Library, Miss Else I 
Schulze, supervisor of the technical informa 
worked 


lin, university 


tion service, Procter and Gamble Co 


together in evolving the program. The li 
brary science department of the University 


of Kentucky collaborated in the preparation 


of the courses 

Scnoo. and the Division of University Ex 
tension will hold an institute on “The Li 


brary as a Community Information Center,” 


September 29 through October 2 at Allerton 


House. This is the fourth in an annual series 


of institutes on current library problems 


Discussions will center around the organiza 
tion of reference services on an inter-library 
basis. The institute is designed primarily for 


librarians of small and medium-sized special 


and college libraries 


public 


PUBLICATIONS 


Tue ov has issued a 
collotype facsimile Captain John Smith's 
Vap Of Virginia, as its fire publication from 
funds of the Verner W Clapp Publication 
Fund Accompanying the map is a brochure 
on its history and importance. The map and 
brochure may be ordered from the Card pi 
vision of the Library of Congress for $1.75 

Smith's map was first published in 1612 
Engraved by William Hole. the original map 
went through numerous editions in the next 
twenty years. The present reproduction is 
from an engraving at the Library ot Con 
gress Incorporating changes on the original 
plate believed to have been made in 1624 


In The English Common Reader (Univer 
sity of Chicago Press, 1957. 1530p. $6.00) Pro 
lessor Richard D. Altick Ohio State Univer 
sity, tells “the story of how through num 
berless tribulations, and against what some 
umes appeared to be hopeless odds, there 
took root and eventually flourished a 
revolutionary social concept: that of the de 
mocracy of print in short, the story of 
the common reader, nameless but exceed 
ingly numerous—how he came into being 
and why; and what his fortunes were in an 
age of profound social change.” Altick finds 
that “the history of the mass reading audi 
ence is, im fact, the history of English de 
mocracy seen from a new angle Just 
as the various attitudes and movements of 
the age fatefully molded the audic nee for 
print that eventually emerged, so did that 
public, in turn, affect the progress of the age 
itself 


Tun MAy Issue of the Temple University 
Library Bulletin (vol Il, no. 2) is a Conrad 
bibliography \ Collection of the Books of 
Joseph Conrad Presented to Femple Uni 
versity by Frederick F. Maser with Notes 
by the Donor.” 


The library of Cnicaco Trac ners Cor 
Lecr and Wilson Junior Colle ge has pub 
lished Index to Inwitation” to Learning 


Reader ($.25) 


Linkary of Concarss has published 
Archibald Henderson's lecture George Ber 
nard Shaw, Man of the Century 


MiscELLANEOUS 


Accreditation was the subject for the meet 
ing of the TerStare Cuarrer or ACRI in 
May, 1957. Eileen Thornton was the speaker 
Allegheny College at Meadville. Pennsy! 
vania, was the host. Lorena A. Garloch, Uni 
versity of Pittsburgh librarian, became presi 
dent. Mrs. Vivian Boughter, librarian of 
West Liberty State Colle ge, became president 
elect, There will be a fall meeting on Oc 
tober 26 with the University of Pittsburgh 
serving as host for luncheon. The spring 
meeting for 1958 will be held at Westmin 
ster College in New Wilmington, Pennsyl 
vania. 


Ture Hoover Instrrution on War, Revo 
LUTION, AND Peace is the new name for the 
former Hoover Institute and Library on 
War, Revolution, and Peace founded by 
Herbert Hoover on the Stanford University 
campus. The library has assumed its new 
name “to emphasize the dynamic character 
of the work being done at the institution.” 


Connection. In the July, 1957 CRI, p. 321, 
was stated that a “John Erskine Fund” 
had been established at the Columbia Uni 
versity Libraries by a bequest of $15,000 
from the late Willard V King. The correct 
sum is $65,000 


Tue Executive Commirree or FID plans 
a meeting of outstanding European librar 
tans and former United States Government 
grantees in Brussels toward the end of Ox 
tober. “Recent developments in American 
library science and their applicability to the 
European situation” will be the main topic 


for discussion 


Tur Fourtn Session of Unesco's Interna 
tional Advisory Committee on Bibliography 
will be held in Paris in December, thus re 
lating the session to meetings of FID, IFLA 
and the International Advisory Committee 
for Documentation and Terminology in 
Pure and Applied Science. Problems of spe 
cial libraries in countries undergoing rapid 
development and a planned guide to collec 
tions relating to the Orient will be topics 


of discussion 
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Personnel 


Louis Kartan has been appointed direc 
tor of libraries at the University of Wiscon 
sin to succeed Gilbert Doane who requested 
greater opportunities 
for research and 
writing than this po 
sition afforded 
Kaplan is energet 
ic, intelligent, and 
The uni 


versity librarian also 


considerate 


needs other qualifi 
cations which Kap 
lan has. He is a 
scholar. Mutual un 


derstanding and re 


spect between the 


KAPLAN 


university faculty and 
the librarian can be 
based only on the common bond of scholar 
Like 
brarian needs to know the 
Kaplan does. Hence library policies reflect 
the functions, the specialties, and even the 


ly competence the president, the li 


whole university 


idiosyncrasies of the institution 

Kaplan has dealt with many baffling prob 
lems. Space limitations placed books between 
the stacks 


when he was in charge of public services and 


and students on the stairways 
while he represented the University in deal 
ing with an overworked state architect's of 
hee. This must have made it a pleasure to 
direct the 


that at no 


move into the new building—a 


move time made the books un 
available 


Although he has 


tions bequeathed by the depression, Kaplan 


struggled with frustra 


appreciates the broadest problems and move 


ments of the profession. He is a champion 


of human rights and academic freedom 


Since the start he has seen the possibilities 
Midwest Inter-Li 
is a Jeremiah on the sub 


ind goals ol the 
brary Center. He 


ject of deteriorating paper. He is on 


proper 


such 


committees as those of the Association of 
Research Libraries on Access to Ne wspapers 
and on Cooperative and Centralized Cata 
loging 
Wisconsin is 


Louis Kaplan. It is a pleasure to be his col 


fortunate to he served by 
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league. His biographical data is as follows 


B.S. Chattanooga 
Ph.D. (History) 
librarian, Univer 


born New York City ‘09 
B.LS. Illinois ‘36 
Ohio State ‘39; 
sity of Wisconsin °37-45; 
46-56; acting director 

Mark H. Ingraham, dean, College of Let 


ters and Science, University of Wisconsin 


reference 
associate librarian 


director "57 


Rosert F. Munn, who had been acting li 
brarian since the resignation of Charles F 
Butler in April, 1956, became librarian of 
West Virginia University on July 1, 1957 

Mr. Munn was graduated from Oberlin 
College in January, 1949 received his 
M.A. from the Graduate Library School of 
the University of Chicago in June, 1950 
During World War IL he served as Sergeant 


in the Field Artillery and in 1945-46 was in 
the Otfhee of Military Government tor Ge 
many, Landkreis Schwabach, which may 


have had something to do with the fact that 
his thesis was on “Some Aspects of Book Pub 
lishing in the American and Soviet Zones 
of Germany.’ 
On August | 


State 


he went to the Penn 
circulation as 


1950 
University. as 
July 1, 1951 


librarian in the reference 


sylvania 


sistant and on became serials 


records depart 
a new position created to develop a 
central serials record. In May, 1952, he left 
State to go to West Virginia Univer 
reference librarian. By 1953 he 
19% 


ment 


Penn 
sity as was 


assistant librarian and by acting li 
brarian 
Bob has been active in 


West 


serves 


both the Pennsyl 


Virginia Librury Asso 
Editor of West 


has been working on 


vania and the 


ciations and now as 
Virginia Libraries. He 
1 project for the indexing of West Virginia 
other sub 


periodicals and has written on 


jects as well 
Although the 

dependent upon the fact the records should 

show that Bob is the son of Ralph Munn of 


Library of Pittshurgh 


reputation of neither is 


the Carnegie 

Bob a self-deflating sense of 
along that 
really impossible if you want to do it, and 


that 


has humor 


with a conviction nothing is 


belief there is an intellectual 


5 


core to librarianship even if it is often over 
laid with a necessary concern about the me 


chanics of our job.-Ralph W. McComb 


Kosret W. Severance will become direc 
tor of libraries of the Air University, Max 
well Air Force Kase, Alabama, October 7 

He goes to his new 
alter 


served as special as 


post having 
direc 
tor, National Library 
ol Medicine 
1956 

Bob Severance is 
too well known to 
ACRL. 
for a retelling in de 
tail of his distin 


sistant to the 


since 


membership 


guished library ca 
to be mecessary 
called 
upon many times to 
ALA and other 
library ACRI 
representative on the Special Committee on 
In 1952.55 he was President 


reer 


R. W. Sevenance He has been 


represent the Association in 
activities—most recently as 
Reorganization 
of ACRI 

In going to Alabama Bob will be return 
was born in South 


ing to the Southeast. He 
there 
Virginia. After 
South Carolina 


Carolina, educated and at the 
teaching 
Alabama, he 
sience at Ten 
Library 


Caro 


versity of assign 


ments in and 
earned a degree in library 
Pe nly 


I cnnessec 


nessec's College 
North 


sllowed 


Ceorge 
appomtiments in 
lina, Florida 
World War 
Corps and 


Texas During 
Army Air 


and 
It he 


was 


served in the 
services 
otheer at the Human Resources Research 
Center, Lackland Air Base, San An 
toni, Texas. In 1955 he became deputy di 
Army Library 
In addition to serving as President of ACRI 
held that 


associations of both 


later 
Force 


rector of the at the Pentagon 


othee in the state library 


Florida and 


he has 
Texas and 
is a pant editor of the Texas Library Journal 
He wm a member of the AAUP and a fellow 
ol the Royal Society of Arts 
I he lines ol his personal 


library, and 


military backgrounds combine so that they 


seem always to have poimted toward just 
such a position as he now undertakes at the 
Air University. To the directorship there 
he brings rich experience in military needs 
and methods, a sound knowledge of research 
library operations, and a record of leader 
ship in his profession. It can now be said of 
the Air Force as I wrote in these columns in 
1955 Bob Severance moved to the 
Pentagon: “Those of us who have in one 
way or another worked with him will feel 
that the Army (read Force) has 
done extraordinarily well in filling this po- 
sition. His judgment, 
tact, analytical powers, sense of responsibil 
ity, and warm heart win the 
respect of all and the devotion of those who 


Arthur T. Hamlin 


when 


now A 


sound professional 


combine to 


work under him.” 


James M. Hittarp is the new librarian of 
The Citadel. He was formerly associate di 
rector of the library at the United States 
Military Academy. A native of Kentucky, Mr 
Hillard is a graduate of Ohio University and 
the University of Ilinois Library School 


librarian at 
1957 Jo 


Tuompson Lirtie, reference 
Stanford University, received the 


sph Towne Wheeler Annual Award from 


the Columbia University School of Library 
Service. The award is given “to that student 
completing the first professional curri ulum 
who, besides having the qualities of charac 
ter and mind desirable for all persons en 
gaged in librarianship, displays the clearest 
sense of social purpose 


insight, vigor, and 


in the improvement of library service 


School of Library 
University, pre 
conducted 


dean 
Reserve 
lectures 


Jesse Hl. Siena 
Science, Western 
sented a series of 
special seminars on documentation and bib 


and 


liographic organization in Rio de Janiero 
last month. His lectures were before 
the Brazilian Institute of Bibliography and 
Documentation 


given 


McNeat, librarian of the Univer 


is in India as a consultant to 


sity of Miami 
university libraries as a part of the State De 
partment’s International Exchange Program. 
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Raven BLasincame, formerly assistant 
librarian of the California State Library, is 
now librarian of the Pennsylvania State Li 
brary 


Brannon, formerly librarian of 
Medical Evangelists, Loma 
now librarian of the 


Medical Center. 


ALFRED 
the College of 
California, is 
Kentucky 


Linda 
University of 


Rurn ERLANDSON, librarian, 
Ohio State University Libraries, will be re 
maining on extended leave in Bangkok as 
reference services at Chula 
until the end of sum 


reference 


coordinator ofl 
longkorn University 


mer, 1958 


Davin I 
librarian of 


Evans, formerly physical science 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Hartford Graduate Cen 
Fast 


is librarian of the 


ter, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 


Windsor Hill 


Joun C. Finzi will report to the Library 
of Congress this fall as intern 


Connecticut 


F. Gosnets, state librarian of 
New York, has been appointed to the posi 
tion of grand historian of the Grand Lodge 


of the of New York 


Louse McG. Hate is head of the refer 
ence department, University of North Caro 


state 


lina Library 


Rosert HARTSHORN is pharmacy science li 
brarian of Idaho State College Library, Poca 
tello 


L. Hicers, formerly chief of 
general reference division of the Boston Pub 
lic Library, is now assistant librarian of the 


Michigan State Library 


James G. Honvcson, who became emeritus 
director of libraries of Colorado State Uni 
chief, Library 


& Container 


now 


Food 


versity on July I, is 
Branch 


Institute 


Quarte rmaster 
in Chicago 


the 
Institution on 


Nosutaka Ike, curator of Japanese 
Collection in the Hoover 
War, Revolution, and Peace at Stanford Uni 
versity Political Science 


will teach in the 


Department at the University of California, 
Berkeley 


during the coming academic year 
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Appointments 


been ap 


Price JOHNSON has 


pointed director of libraries at Southwestern 


Baptist Theological Seminary 

Nort Jounson, formerly with the Cali 
fornia State Library, is now head cataloger 
of the California Institute of Technology 


Library, Pasadena. 


jouw D. Latrnam of the University of 
Manchester library has been appointed act 
ing the Middle East Collections 
in the Hoover Institution on War, Revolu 


tion, and Peace at Stanford University 


curator of 


Jeanne H. Lioyve has been appointed li 
brarian of the Citrus Experiment Station 
Library on the Riverside campus of the Uni 


versity of California 


Lucas is deputy assistant state 
Library 


Coum R 


librarian, Ilinois State 


\ones McDowrit, formerly assistant se 
rials cataloger in the University of Kentucky 
Library, is now serials librarian of the Uni 


versity of Kentucky Medical Center Library 


Lucy Markey has been appointed editor 
of the American Theological Library Asso 
ciation Index of Theological Periodicals 


Auprey Nortn, head of the order depart 
ment of the Purdue University Library since 
1955, is now head of public services, Ober 
lin College Library. 


Recent appointments to the professional 
staff of Ohio State University Libraries in 
clude the following: Joun Decara, catalog 
er; Wareen Frencn, assistant: 
Jane Gariirr, librarian 


reference 


interlibrary loan; 


Fucene A. Howrman, circulation librarian: 
Isanet, assistant librarian, Fduca 
tion Library; Jastonowsks, bibliog 
rapher; Berry Mever, acting associate ref 
erence librarian; Donato |. Pearce, admin 
istrative assistant to the director; Mary Pris 
son, gift and exchange librarian; Joun B 


Stonis, bibliographer 


Francis B. O'Leary has been appointed 
assistant professor and librarian, Institute of 
of Minnesota. Mr 


Dechnology, University 
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O'Leary comes to the University of Minne 


sta from Columbia University, where he 


has been assistant librarian for natural 


Wisttam J. Pease, formerly reference li 
brarian at Reed College Library has been 
appointed social science librarian at the 


University of Oregon Library 


Laweence H. has 
pointed periodicals librarian 


University of Delaware 


been ap 
Memorial Li 
brary 


James W. Pritties, formerly head of the 
reference department of the Rice Institute 
Library, is now rare books librarian of Cor 


nell University 


Donatp Reomonp, formerly librarian of 
the Nova Scotia Technical College, Halifax, 
is now technical advisor to the Ceylon In 
stitute for Scientific and Industrial Research, 


Colombo 


librarian 
Maritime 


H 
ol the New York State University 
College, Fort Schuyler 


ROBINSON is assistant 


Rorn is circulation and reference 
Biblical Institute, North 


C 
librarian, Garrett 
western University 


Marion Streece is head cataloger of the 
U.S. Weather Bureau Library, Washington, 
D.C 


Ray R. Survur is librarian in 
charge of processing, Garrett Biblical Insti 


Northwestern 


associate 


tute, University. 


Weeerr, formerly 
brarian, University of Delaware 
appointed librarian of Goshen College Bib 


periodicals li 
has been 


lical Seminary 


Davin T. Witork, assistant director, pub 


lic services, Ohio State University Libraries, 
has been appointed bibliographical consult 
ant to the Near and Middle East Resources 
Committee of the Social Science Research 


Council 


L. Yasnur, formerly public serv 


ice librarian, St. Louis University, is now 


acting librarian of the School of Medicine 


at St. Louis University 


Retirements 


Avice Cuaron, chief of the catalog di 
vision of the Stanford University 
August 31. Miss Charlton 


from Simmons College 


libraries 
retired received 
her BS 


later took graduate 


degree and 
work at the University 
of California. Before coming to Stanford in 
1946, she 


was chief cataloger at the John 
1929 to 1945. She 
as editor of the Interna 
and the 8. Catalog 

Miss Charlton's 
Stanford catalog division has maintained a 


Library trom also 


served for a tin 
tronal Index 


Under supervision the 


high standard of performance. Its adapta 


tions of the Dewey classification have mace 


it serve a collection whose siz might well 


have reached the limits of its elasticity. The 


division has been free of any substantial ar 


rearage, and has responded with enthusiasm 
and imagination to many demands placed 
upon it by the numerous changes the library 
R. ¢ 


has experienced in the last few years 
Swank 


Garpoinerk has retired as associate 
North 


years 


Masri 
librarian of Garrett Biblical Institute 
after over thirty 


western University 


of service 


Kart Henney Koorman, librarian at The 
Citadel since 1939, retired September |. He 
and his wife expect to settle in the Virgin 


Islands after a world tour 


Necr« rhc PY 


Orro Nevusurcer, who was associated with 
the Library of Congress in various capacities 
from 1937 to 1955, died on December 21, 
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James M. Saunpers, who retired recently 
S. Naval 
alter 


librarian of the U 
Academy Marvland 
ing for fortytwo years, died July 10, 1957 


as assoctate 


Annapolis serv 
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Review Articles 


A Modern University 


The Uniwersity of North Carolina, 1900 
1930; The Making of a Modern Univer 
sity. By Louis R. Wilson. Chapel Hill 
University of North Carolina Press, 1957 
6335p. $7.50 


One of the most remarkable phenomena 
ol Southern educational history in the twen 
ticth century is the development in a pe 
riod of about thirty years, of a small, essen 
tially liberal arts college into one of the 
leading American universities. This long 
leap was taken by the University of North 
Carolina in the three decades covered by 
the latest major work to come from Louis R 
Wilson's prolific pen 

The oldest of American state universities 
(others were established earlier in charters 
or by constitutional provisions, but North 
Carolina was the first, in 1795, to open its 
doors for instruction) the University of 
North Carolina experienced various vicissi 
tudes in the nineteenth century, including 
times of dire poverty and a five-year period 
of closing following the Civil War Despite 
its olhcial designation as the state univer 
sity, it is an amazing fact that during the 
entire nineteenth century the state of North 
Carolina contributed not a cent for major 
building, nor, until near the end of the cen 
tury, any appropriation for operation of the 
university 

Proponents of the great man theory of 
history would find much to substantiate 
their thesis in Dr. Wilson's study. Would 
the University of North Carolina have taken 
such gigantic strides forward in these years 
if Francis P. Venable, Edward K. Graham, 
and Harry W. Chase had never occupied the 
presidential chair? As one reads Dr. Wilson's 
vivid account of their brilliant careers, the 
answer appears to be in the negative. Yet, 
the times were ripe for them, with the state 
on the verge of a great educational awaken 
ing. Furthermore, they were surrounded by 
able associates in administration and by 
dedicated and inspired teachers. In the at 
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mosphere of such an educational renais 


sance, any university president might have 
been stimulated to great accomplishments 

Among the lieutenants upon whom all 
three of these presidents leaned heavily for 
counsel and guidance was Louis R. Wilson 
himself. Coming to the University as librar- 
manoin 1901, he was a pillar of strength 
for the several University administrations 
throughout the period dealt with by the 
book 

A few years ago, a lively debate was car 
ried on in the columns of CRL concerning 
the extent to which college and university 
librarians should participate im general in 
stitutional administration and affairs. One 
commentator, Charles E. Rush, suggested, 
“If you seek a perfect example of the im 
portance and effect of campus activities on 
library progress, check carefully the record 
of Dr. Wilson at the University of North 
Carolina from 1901.82." 

Not content to limit his broad-ranging in 
terests to the library alone, Dr. Wilson es 
tablished and became the first director of 
the Division of Extension, to extend the 
University’s services to all the citizens of the 
state; founded and became the first editor 
of the Alumni Review, to inform the alumni 
of the University’s activities, plans, and 
needs; established and became the first di 
rector of the University of North Carolina 
Press, an enterprise that rapidly achieved 
recognition as a leading regional press 

Meanwhile, on the library front, he was 
assisting in the founding of the North Caro 
lina and Southeastern Library Associations 
helping to secure establishment of the North 
Carolina Library Commission; obtaining the 
cooperation of the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools in setting 
standards for college and school libraries: 
and acting as host to the American Library 
Association for its Asheville meeting. On the 
University campus, he was planning and 
erecting two library buildings (1907 and 
1929), developing strong research collections 
to meet the needs of the institution, initiat 
ing a world-wide system of publication ex 
changes, and keeping the library constantly 
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in the forefront of the University’s think 
ing. Two chapters of the history are devoted 
to the library's growth, and incidental refer 
ences are numerous throughout. A highly 
appropriate action was taken by the trus 
tees of the University in 1956 in designat 
ing the institution to which he has contrib. 
uted so much the Louis Round Wilson Li 
brary 

In common with the remainder of the 
University, Dr. Wilson's efforts to create a 
great university library at Chapel Hill were 
carried on against odds—often attempting to 
make bricks without straw. One caustic crit 
ic’s remark that North Carolina appeared 
to have as much need for a university as a 


pig has for hip pockets was probably un 


just, but was indicative of the sentiment of 


some officials and citizens. For example, a 
governor of the 1920's, with the fitting 
Scotch name of Angus W. McLean 
ing against the proposed appropriation for 
a new library building, delivered himself of 
this classic statement: “If we grant this re 


the first thing we know North Caro 


protest 


que st 
lina will have nearly a million dollars frozen 
in a library.” 

The kindly wit for which Dr. Wilson is 
noted and which no doubt has carried him 
through many dithcult situations, crops up 
frequently, eg.. (1) citing letters of Hinton 
James, the University's first enrolled student 
in the 1790's 
far-off days 
the phonetic method of spelling, but never 
keen 
series ar 

“Avoid 


ance of all lectures not enforced by a prod 


a student, who, in those 


had not been contaminated by 


theless could not spell”; (2) on the 


interett of students in a lecture 


ranged for them by the University 


ding dean had not yet become the divine 
today"; (3) 
auditorium 


right of the sophisticate of 


on the old University 
still 
amazes all unsuspecting auditors in the new 
Memorial Hall to 


transferred seemingly for the 


equipped with seats whose hardness 


which the seats were 


duration of 
university 


the twentieth century” (4) on 


presidential addresses: “It gives the individ 


ual an opportunity, before he becomes en 
meshed in the complexities of administra 
what he would like to do if 


employed him and those 


thon, to say 
those who have 


with whom he is to work, would only give 


him an opportunity—usually wishful hop 
ing on his part but nonetheless understand 
able”; (5) on the University’s hard-working 
“He possessed two essen 


clock 
him to his job in the morning, and a lan 


business manager 
tials to success... an alarm to get 
tern to see how to get home after dark.” 
Ihe library and educational worlds are 
placed further in Dr. Wilson's debt by this 
notable addition to the literature pertain 
ing to the history of American higher edu 
Robert B University of 


cation Downs, 


Illinois 


Unpubiished Material 


Guide to Unpublished Research Material 
Ed. by Ronald Staveley. London, Library 


Association, 1957. l4Ip. 21s 


The papers presented in this volume are 
grouped into two broad categories. The first 
of these, in the first five chapters, deals with 
science and technology, and the second, chap 
ters six to twelve, deals with the social 
sciences. 

The introductory statement about the re 
search report by A. H. Holloway is a straight 
forward and knowledgeable presentation of 
the nature of the research report, its sources, 
the problems of supply of research reports, 
restrictions on use of reports, and the like 
It is followed by 


and sources of the 


reviews of the materials 
United 
research North 


Kingdom participation in European techni 


Kingdom, the 
report in America, United 
cal information projects, and materials and 
sources in eastern Europe and China. 

The chapters on the social sciences start 
with an article on bibliographical control 
on unpublished material by Barbara Kyle 
and go on to treatment of materials in speci 


fied fields, 
market research 


including statistical materials 
materials, advertising, soci 
While 
drafts of 
of their 


valuable in 


ology, and psychology some of the 


preliminary general 


papers are 
guides to the subject 


formation in each one of these papers on un 


there is a great deal of 
published sources of information, and as 
book should be useful to research 


Ralph R. Shaw, 


such the 
libraries here and abroad 


Rutgers University 
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Chemical Literature 


1 Guide to the Literature of Chemistry. 2d 
ed. By E. |]. Crane, Austin M. Patterson 
and Eleanor B. Marr. New York: John 


Wiley & Sons, 1957 397 p $9.50 

|]. Crane and Austin M 
Patterson put out a splendid volume, A 
Guide which 
attempted to help the chemist avoid wasting 
valuable time 


Thirty vears ago I 
to the Literature of Chemistry 


valuable materials and more 


in the laboratory in determining what had 
been already published. The plan of this 
book of thirty vears ago was to divide the 


chemical literature into three points of view 


namely those of production, distribution, 
and use 

One will find, on turning to the new edi 
tion of 4 Guide to the Literature of Chem 
ist? in the chapter devoted to “Problem 
ind Objectives,” that the emphasis remains 
however, in the preface to the new 
edition Miss 
Fleanor B. Marr, the new joint author, that 


Guide is intended 


the same 
one finds the statement by 
the second edition of the 
work and as 
Miss Marr 
reference 
to the 


to be used both as a reference 


a textbook, In agreement with 


this second edition is definitely a 


work and, thus, similar in objective 


However, the new edition is a 
thorough detailed 


items that would be very difficult to present 


first edition 


and analysis of many 
It would seem that 


work of 


to the beginning student 
this work is primarily a reference 


great detail, which makes it most usable to 


the researcher who has had an introduction 
literature. From her chapter 


Literature 


to chemical 


“Procedure in Searches” one can 


see that Miss Marr is aware of such an un 
evenness when she writes 

Within this work, there are some errors 
in respect to dates of publications. Some 


specific omissions follow: The statement on 


page 172 that Chemical Abstracts is the only 
abstract journal that covers Japanese pat 
ents should be changed to include the Ref 


eratiuny: Zhurnal Khimiya, and other parts 


On page 175, the statement that the Chem 
uches Zentralblatt stopped publishing tables 
of patent equivalents in 1945 should be 
changed to point out that this service was 


1953. A statement on page 187 


resumed in 
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neglects to mention that there are two Facts 
US 
organic 


for Industry, one published bw che 


Tariff 


chemicals 


Commission, dealing with 
and the U.S. Bureau 


of the Census, dealing with inorganic chem 


other by the 


icals, On page 220 is omitted the biographi« 
work Men of appearing 
in three extensive volumes and of the great 


dmerican Science 
est us 

This book has retained 
cellent features of the old edition 


the ex 
and most 
This 
new edition is still primarily for the scholar 


many of 
parts throughout have been enlarged 


the reference librarian, and those having 


im 
work, 


through an elementary 


literature As a 


passed 
chemical reference 
this new edition is the most important up 
todate book 
should be bought by anyone 
James van 


available on the subject and 
working with 
the literature of chemistry 


Purdue University Library 


Russian Bibliography 


Zdobnov 


da nae hala 


N. V. Istoriia russhot bibliografii 
XX veka. tret’e. Mos 
Gosudarstvennoe ivdatel'stvo kul'tur 
literatur’i, 1955. 607p 


cow 
no-prosvetitel noi 
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len years after publication of the first edi 
tion, the third edition of N. V. Zdobnov's 
History of Russian Bibliography up to the 
Beginning of the Twentieth Century has ap 
peared. The editor of this edition 
B.S. Bodnarskii, has revised the text slightly 
and added a few portraits of outstanding Rus 


Professor 


sian bibliographers and facsimiles of the title 
pages of their works. However, the history 
of Russian bibliography of the twentieth cen 
tury and of Soviet epoch is still unwritten, 
since Zdobnov's death prevented the comple 
tion of this great work 

Belore Zdobnov published his work, there 
had been several other works on Russian bib 
Derunov, 
Howe ver, 


liography, such as those of K. N 
A. I. Malein and A. G. Fomin 
Zdobnoyv points out in his preface that these 
earlier books were not written from the Marx 
ist point of view, which he follows 
However, Zdobnov has not given any com 
pletely new Marxist view on bibliography, as 


he has not been original (and under exist 
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ing conditions in the Soviet Union could not 
be). He has simply applied the old Marxist 
view of partisanship against objectivism in 
literature to the studies of bibliography 

In preparing his book, Zdobnov had to 
consult over 5,000 books and about 90,000 ar 
ticles in sixty bibliographical and 700 general 
magazines of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. He divided his book into five parts: 
(1) the beginning period of Russian bibliog 


raphy, from the eleventh to the seventeenth 
century; (2) the eighteenth century; (3) the 
first half of the nineteenth century; (4) the 
1850's and 1860's; and (5) from the 1870's to 
the beginning of the twentieth century, This 
third edition of the book was published in 
10,000 copies, an indication of widespread in 
terest in the history of bibliography in the 
USS.R.—Milimir Drazic, Northwestern Uni 
versily Library. 


Argentine Libraries 


(Continued from page 402) 


works in a convenient place. In short, 
whether or not users receive assistance 
and the quality of such service too often 
depend on chance, a* opposed to organ 
ived relterence work. However, as evi 
dence of growing awareness of the im 
portance of such work, one might cite 
the following: (1) use of enlarged book 
budgets to build up holdings of dic 
tionaries, encyclopedias, bibliographies, 
handbooks, and the like, and (2) plans 
to establish reference or reference-circu 
lation positions as soon as possible in 
several libraries now lacking such posts. 
Phe forthcoming publication of the first 
work in Spanish on reference books, by 
Josefa Emilia Sabor, librarian of the 
Faculty of Philosophy and Letters at 
Buenos Aires, should stimulate further 
interest in this area of librarianship. 
The interpretation of public services 
has evolved unevenly in Argentina. Li 
brarics utilize exhibits and displays, 
sponsor lectures on occasion and succeed 
in obtaining publicity in local newspa 
pers and on radio stations. On the other 
hand, instruction in the use of the li 
brary, handbooks, and guides to collec- 
tions remain relatively unexploited. 
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Conclusion 


A review of the present organization, 
resources, and services of Argentine uni 
versity libraries 
discernible 


number of 
closely The first of 
these is the growing amount of centrali 


reveals a 
trends. 


zation and coordination in each system; 
this may eventually 
library service, especially if some institu 
tions carry out plans to build university 
cities. Second, if present funds continue 
to be available, these libraries will make 
additions to their already 
important resources. Third, there is a 
tendency to reevaluate library tech- 
niques and services and to reorganize 
them along more modern lines when 
necessary. All of these are positive devel 
opments. Assuming that such present 
problems as lack of central catalogs, 
lacunae in holdings of recent foreign 
publications, and inadequate space will 
be solved (this is not a small task, but 
present signs point to success), one can 
look forward expectantly to Argentine 
university libraries’ serving better the 
growing needs of their faculties and 
students. 


lead to centralized 


substantial 
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Books Received 


Bibliography of Lateran Publications Published 
Outside Lata, 1925. Ed. by Dr. phil. Ben 
jamins Jégers, Mag. hist. Vitauts Kalnins, Mag 

Rorentale, MS. Washington, D. ( 
American Latvian Association in the United 
States, Inc., Foundation for Latvian Culture, 
1957 $1.0 

California State 
Their {cquisition, 
Members of the 
the California 
mento: California 
1957 125p 

Fund Og Forskning, | Det Kongelige Bibliotchs 
Samlinger, IV, 1957. Kobenhawn: Udgivet Af 
Det Kongelige Bibliotek, 1957. 148p 

Index to Philippine Periodicals, First Annual 
Cumulation October 19455 September 19%6 
Fd. by Maxima M. Ferrer. Manila: Inter-De 


daléine 


Publications, a Manual for 

Processing, and Use. By 
Documents Committee of 
Library Association. Sacra 
Department of Finance, 


Reference Service, Institute of 


University of the 


ublic Administration 
Philippines, 1956. 459p 
Polish Periodicals 1953.1956, An Annotated Bib 
hography. By Jan Wepsiec. Washington, D. ¢ 
The Catholic University of America Press, 
1957 169%p $3.0 
Select List of Standard British Scientific and 
Technical Books. Bd. by L. |. Anthony, P.L.A 
Atomic Energy Research Establishment, Har 
well. Comp. at the request of the British 
Council, London: Aslib, 1957. 
Union List of Microfilms, Revised 
and Cumulated Edition, Supplement 
1955. Philadelphia Bibliographical Center and 
Union Library Catalogue. Ann Arbor, Michi 
gan: J. W. Edward, 1957, 1019p. $11.00 
Library Resources in Fducational Re 
search. By Ruth EB. Seeger. Bureau of Fduca 
tional Research, Ohio State University. Co 
lumbus: The University Press, 1957. 26p 
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OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


BARNES & NOBLE, INC 
not obtainable from publishers immediately 


supplies books 


from stock of over a million volumes or in 
reasonably quick time through free Search 


Service. Send lists to Dept CR, Barnes & 


Noble, Inc., 105 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


CATALOGER Starting salary $4,000 
Month's vacation. Usual Faculty 
status. Write Librarian, Springfield College, 


Springheld 9, Mass 


benefits 


American History, 
Out of Print 
Station, New 


GILMAN, 
History 
131, 


STANLEY 
Ne wspaper 
Books. Box 
York 3, N. ¥ 


and 
Cooper 


IRREGULAR SERIALS is one of our spe 
cialties. Foreign books and periodicals, cur 
Albert J. Phiebig, 
N. 


and out of 
White 


rent 
Box $52 


print. 
Plains 


WE ARE LOOKING FOR TWO top 
notch librarians who want challenging po 
sitions offering a real future: one to super 
vise ordering, cataloging, and processing, the 
other to direct an ambitious program in the 
held of audio-visual Salary for 
both, $5,046-$5,916 vacation, 
sick leave and 
Rapidly expanding library system in pro 


materials 
weeks 
other 


three 


retirement, benefits 
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gressive community which offers the best 
in Southern California living. Looking for 
ward to new central library building and 
Apply Raymond M 


Pomona Public Library, 
Pomona, California 


additional branches 
Holt, Librarian 


380 North Main Street 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 
CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS SERVICE 
To assume complete charge of a world-wide 
chemical literature and 
program plus administrative duties 


selection procure 
ment 
Iraining or experience in chemical litera 
ture with facility in languages. Open salary 
FE. J. Crane, Director and Editor, Chemical 
Abstracts Service, Ohio State 


Columbus 10, Ohio 


University, 


POSITION as Assistant Librarian——Medi 
cal Library of 80,000 volumes, in Baltimore. 
Cataloging and varied duties. Salary depend 
Forty-hour week, no 
ACRL, 50 Fast Huron 


ing on qualifications 
night work. Box 250, 
St., Chicago 11, Ill 


EMORY UNIVERSITY LIBRARY is seck 


ing head circulation librarian, upper age 
limit 35, experience in public services, appli 
cation with photograph, starting salavy $5,500 
Apply Guy R. Lyle, Emory University, 


Georgia 
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John Hel! Jecobs, 
Librerien 


TO NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC LIBRARY 
for winning the Progressive 
Architectures DESIGN AWARD 


With this new library, John Hall Jacobs 
and his staff will be able to render even 
greater service to the citizens of New 
Orleans. ESTEY multi-tiered shelving 
has been selected for this outstanding 
Library. For this reason ESTEY Corpo- 
ration shares the pride of New Orleans 
in their new library. This is only one of 
the many library systems to recognize 
the outstanding quality of ESTEY prod- 
ucts. 
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adaptable anywhere—anytime 
to fit your space requirements 


Globe-Wernicke free-standing study or business machines can be directly con- 
earrels blend smart design with maximum nected to outlets pro- 
efficiency, and are universal space-savers in ‘ vided on the carrel. Sin- 
any library, regardless of present or future = gle-faced free-standing 
space limitations. carrels are also available. 

Engineered to provide the most favorable For full information 
work conditions in a minimum of floor space, write jor Catalog No. 314. 
these G/W study carrels are made up of 
standard component parts that can be easily 
assembled into various forms in many different 
arrangements, and just as easily dismantled 
and rearranged to meet expansion or reorgani- 
zation demands. Individual fluorescent lights CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


Manufacturers of the World's Finest Office Equipment, Systems, Filing Supplies, Visible Records and Library Equipment, 
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Follow the rows of books 
back to the Hamilton 
Compo stacks along the 
wall. All these books 
were held by the two empty 
stacks in this library's 
circulating book section. 
These books—642 of 
them—require only 36 
inches of wall space. Compo 
stacks actually double the 
capacity of your present 
space — permit a more open 
and efficient book area. 
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Unique drawer-type 

design lets you place books 
on three sides of each 
Compo sliding shelf. Yet 
every book is easily 
accessible. 


If you're interested in 
solving a more-books-than- 
space problem, write for 
complete Compo stack 
information. No obliga- 
tion, of course. 
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HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY © TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
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CUSHING-MALLOY, INC. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Printers of ACRL Monographs 
LITHOPRINTERS 


Known for 
QUALITY—ECONOMY —SERVICE 


Let us quote on your next printing 


Since 1895 


AMERICAN 


of Auction Prices 


BOOK-PRICES 
CURRENT 


509 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


if. FOWARD LAZARE 


THE 1957 ANNUAL 
Ready in December 


For current market values of books, old and modern, AMERICAN BOOK-PRICES 
CURRENT is an indispensable reference guide for Librarians. The 1957 Annual (Vol. 
63) will report over 12,500 price records from more than 100 sessions of Book-Auction 
sales held in the United States from July 1956 through June 1957 


This is the only annual record of book-auction prices in the United States. Standing 
orders and orders placed in advance are supplied at pre-publication price. Order the 
1957 Annual in advance and take advantage of the saving 


Pre-publication price $15 net 
(After publication $18 net) 


SAVE $3.00—ORDER NOW 
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HARRASSOWITZ 


Library Agent since 1872, 
supplies books and perio- 
dicals published in West 
and East Germany and 
adjacent countries.Orders 
and inquiries are invited 
on both new and out-of- 
print material. 


OTTO HARRASSOWITZ 
WIESBADEN 


Farmington Plan Agent for Germany 


FOREIGN 
BOOKS 
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Ask for Catalogues 


Gregory Lounz 


11-17 East 45 Street 
New York 17, New York 


ACRL Monographs 


Spoken Portry ON Recorps AND 
Tares, an analytical index of 
currently available recordings. 
By Henry C. Hastings. 1957. 
(No, 18.) 52p. $1.75. Paper, 


Poowr’s Inpex Date AND VOLUME 
Key. By Marian V. Bell and 
Jean C. Bacon, with an essay: 
Muted Voices From the Past, by 
John C. Hepler. 1957. (No. 19.) 
59p. $1.50 Paper. 


Providing an essential hey to the easy 
use of Poole’s Index, this monograph 
will be indispensable in any library 
holding Poole’s Index 


ACRL Monographs 


50 FE. Huron St., Chicago 11, TIL 


Expert Service on 
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for 
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* 


Faxon's Librarians Guide 
free on request 


For the very best subscription 
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about our Till Forbidden plan. 
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83-91 Francis Street Boston 15, Mass. 
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New Type Trimmer Has 


Gaylords 
Safety 
Paper 


Trimmer 


Clean, Accurate Cuts Assured 


With New Type Rotary Cutting Wheel 


Recommended for schools and libraries . . . cuts poper, 
cloth, light board easily. Check these important features: 


Round cutting wheel is well-guarded; no heavy 
dangerous blade to lift; finger-tip operation. 


Precision tooling and rigid inspection insures a 
cutting accuracy of an unusual degree. SAFE TO USE 


Revolving cutting wheel maintains sharp edge clean edge owured 


through years of use. 
4 Aluminum base construction provides extreme 
lightness for ease in handling. 


No.812 12° cuttingedge . . . . . $15.85 
No. 820 20 cuttingedge .... . 33.50 


' diate shi t on all orders. Transportation charges paid. CONTOUR CUTTING 


easy, accurate operation 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. 


SYRACUSE, WN. Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 
“The house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 
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University Vicroflimns 
313 Ne First St. 
Ann Arbor, Wich, 


Now Complete! 


DER GROSSE BROCKHAUS 


16th revised edition of the standard German Encyclopedia 


more than 40,000 illustrations — 800 plates 100 
colored maps — 145,000 entries — 9300 pp. 


Weisbaden 1952-57 12 vols. (A-Z) 


cloth $126.00 one-half leather $147.00 


Order now! — as of January 1958 the publisher will. 


raise the price. 


(Late in 1958 a supplementary volume and an Atlas 


will appear.) 
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